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Lesson Calendar 


1. April 5.—Paul’s Farewell to Ephesus ....... Acts 20 : 28-38 
2. April 12.—The Resurrection ..... . . 1 Cor. 15: 20, 21, 50-58 
3. April 19.—The Law of Love: Temperance Lesson . Rom, 13: 7-14 
4. April 26.—Paul’s Journey to Jerusalem. ...... Acts 21 : 3-12 
a; "Gey Gene Ge ok ce tt ct et Acts 21 : 30-39 
6. May 1o.—The Plot against Pau) ...... . Acts 25: 12-22 
7- May 17.—Paul before Felix ........ / Acts 24: 10-16, 24-26 
8. May 24.—Paul before Agrippa ...... . . Acts 26 : 19-29 
9. May 31.—The Life-giving Spirit... ....... Rom, 8: 1-14 


10. June 7.—Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck Acts 27 : 33°44 
i. June 14.—PaulatRome ..... . Acts 28 : 16-24, 30, 31 
12. June 21.—Paul’s Charge to Timothy. . . . . 2 Tim. 3:14 to 4:8 
13. June 28.—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Acts 28: 1-15 . 
Tuesday.—Acts 28 : 16-22 
Wednesday.—Acts 28 : 23-31 } 
‘Thursday.—Isaiah 6: 5-13 . 
Friday.—Rom. 10: 11-21 . 
Saturday.—Heb. 3: 1-13 . 
Sunday.—Rom. 1 : 1-16 


. Journey to Rome 
. Paul at Rome 


| Isaiah's words. 
. Hearing and obeying 
. The heart of unbelief 
. Paul's letter to Rome 


< 
Seed -Time 


By Hilton R. ‘Greer 


ASTE ye, my soui, for the sowing 
Deep in the garden of years,— 
Truths that may grant ye in growing 
Meed for the toil and the tears. 


Long have the furrows lain fallow, 
Waiting the husbandman’s share; 

Haste to thy task, while ye hallow 
All of the plodding with prayer. 


Haste ye, my soul! on the morrow 
Season and sun may be past. 

Haste ye, lest sighing and sorrow 
Strangle the seed that ye cast. + 


Haste, while the green ways are glowing; 
Off with vain doubtings and fears. 
Haste ye, my soul, for the sowing 
Deep in the garden of years. 


PitTsBuRG, TEXAS. 








Hilprecht on ‘“‘ Babel und Bibel” 


In next week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
Professor Hilprecht, who recently returned to this 
country from Germany and Constantinople, will write 
on the famous ‘‘ Babel und Bibel’’ controversy, and 
will give the chief points and a summary of the lec- 
ture which he delivered by special request before the 


court circles of Germany. No biblical discussion in 
years has aroused such widespread interest and agita- 
tion as this, and the American press and public have 
eagerly awaited some word on it from Hilprecht. The 
article will appear exclusively in The Sunday School 


Times. 
yt 
God’s Plan for Us the Best 


God is ever better than we think. Our brightest 
hopes never come up to his realities. One of his 
dear ones, speaking in an hour when another wished 
that the present had been different and better, said, 
confidently, ‘‘ We know that our Father will never let 
us miss any blessing which we might have had."’ 
Our day is better for us than an earlier or a later day 
would have been. Dr. Pusey puts this truth strongly 
when he says: ‘‘Never picture thyself to thyself 
under any circumstances in which thou art not. God 


Almighty loves thee better and more wisely than thou 
dost thyself.’"" Do we think we can improve on God's 
plan for ourselves ? 


The Passing of a Worker 
for Little Children 


In all the host of Sunday-school workers, there 
are none more devoted than the teachers of little 
children. These teachers owe, and recognize, a debt 
of graiitude to pioneer workers in this field ; and thou- 
sands have special reason to be grateful for the words 
and work of Mr. Israel P. Black of Philadelphia, a 
long-time leader in the progress of primary work. 
On May 22 he who was a iover of littie children, and 
a leader of their leaders, passed on into eternal com- 
munion with that Friend of iittle children, the Master 
whom he so faithfully followed. Mr. Black was a 
frequent contributor to The Sunday School Times. 
From January, 1895, he prepared the Junior Quar- 
terly, and the Junior Lesson Helps in the Westminster 
Teacher, for the Presbyterian Board. He was for 
more than twenty years in charge of the Primary De- 
partment of the Oxford Presbyterian Church of Phila- 
delphia, having before that served the Bethlehem 
Presbyterian Church in a similar capacity. He was 
Secretary of the Primary Department of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention, and it was in 
this capacity that he wrote, only a few days before his 
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How to Deal 


death, a letter to The Sunday School Times, heartily 
commending the new primary page, which appeared, 
with Mr. Black's letter and portrait, in last week's 
issue. In that letter Mr. Black all unconsciously 
gave the secret of his own success in his chosen field, 
when he wrote: ‘‘ Your statement that ‘ primary teach- 
ers are in the van of the Sunday-school’ army is very 
truthful. Experience leads me to believe that there 
are three reasons for this. First, because as a genera! 
rule they remain in the same position for many years, 
and therefore become very proficient in their line of 
work. Seccnd. because they are ever hungry for new 
and improved methods, Third, because they are 
willing to spend much time, tnought, labor, and 
money to become better worknien.'’ In this his last 
message to primary workers, Mr. Black sets forth an 
ideal which the memory of his devoted zeal will em- 
phasize and illumine as the years go on. 


aK 
Duty of Aiming High 


Not what we are, but what we would be, is our 
measure in God's sight. We may not be responsible 
for our failure to reach a high attainment, but we are 
responsible if we fail to strive toward that attainment. 
One who takes as his pattern the Perfect Life, is likely 
to do better than one who only wants te be as good as 
the average. It is in view of this trith that Loweli 
says, ‘‘ Not failure, but low aim, is crime."’ 


with Doubts 


Troubled Because Enjoying God’s Service 


|* MAY seem strange, but it is nevertheless unde- 
niable, that many Christians have been troubled 
because they were finding enjoyment in God's 
service. Thev have, in fact, been disturbed because 
they were not disturbed ; were unhappy, because they 
were happy. And after all, this is by no means to be 
wondered at, with human nature as it is, and with 
God's grace working as it does. But it is an impor- 
tant aspect of truth to be considered by one who would 
give help to doubters. 

It is true that it is easier to slip down than to clam- 
ber up ; more inviting to enter the broad and thronged 
road to death than to walk in the less-trod narrow 
path that leads to iife. But one who continues to toil 
upward may after a while find enjoyment in sur- 
mounting obstacles and breathing the purer air of the 
loftier regions. And as the years go on there is more 
true enjoyment in the strait and narrow way of life 
than in the broad and easy road of death. These 
things are not, however, always burne in mind by 
one who looks at a single side of the case. 

Probably the difficulty was more common in former 
days than in these; but there are still manifestations 
of it among believers, It is back of the idea of pen- 
ance and self-mortification. Many aman has thought 
he had a better prospect of wearing a white robe in 
the next life if he wore a hair-cloth shirt in this. 
Scourging the body with whips has often been under- 
taken as a help to saving the soul. This has been 
practiced not only among heathen and idolaters, but 
among foliowers of the Lord Jesus Christ in the later 
as well as the earlier centuries. 

Within the memory of the Editor it was a prevalent 
idea that there was a superior sanctity in a long face 
and a gloomy expression of countenance. Cheerful- 
ness in looks or in voice was supposed to be at vari- 





A few months ago four editorials were published here on 
the subject *‘ How to Deal with Doubts."’ The illustrat ve 
treatment of the subject is now being continued by the publi- 
cation, at brief intervals, of several more editorials in the 
same line. The former articles, and these later ones, will be 
published in boox form at the conclusion of the series. 





ance with true religious devotion. if one would 
rightly observe the Sabbath, he must, it was thought, 
avoid giving positive evidence of enioyment or hap- 
piness between sundown on Saturday evening and 
sundown on Sunday evening. 

So far did this idea extend that many an earnest 
Christian actually believed that true enjoyment was 
inconsistent with a right’ performance of religious 
duty. Not only must a man do right whether he 
found it easy or difficult, pleasant or disagreeable ; 
but to find duty-doing easy and pleasant was an indi- 
cation of a wreng spirit, if, indeed, it did not show 
that he had mistaken the path of duty. 

As a practical consequence of this way of looking 
at duty many felt that to find pleasure in God's ser- 
vice was to throw suspicion on ihe acts of service 
which could cause pleasure rather than pain. Of two 
lines of eftort, one attractive and the other repellent, 
the repellent one was thought to be more likely than 
the other to be right, because the human heart in- 
clines to evil rather than to good. It may seem 
strange that any intelligent believer could have rea- 
soned in this way ; but that many have thus reasoned 
cannot be denied. Hence in this case, as in many 
another, it is the duty of one who would give help to 
the doubter to perceive in what he is most unreason- 
able, and to enable him to see its unreasonable side. 

The writer knew of one instance of this sort which 
is illustrative of many others. A prominent Chris- 
tian worker had begun very early in life to walk in 
the narrow path, and to clamber toward the spiritual 
heights. His time, all his powers, and his every 
worldly possession, he counted as a trust committed 
to his charge, to be used in God's service. As the 
years went on he came to find most enjoyment in 
doing what he felt God would have him do. Noth- 
ing else was to be compared with this, in his estima- 
tion. And this began to trouble him. It was so at 
variance with much that he heard from the pulpit and 
in the prayer-meeting of his day, and that he read in 
the current religious literature, that he questioned 
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himself as to the possibility of his being on the wrong 
track in life. As to the fact that he really enjoyed 
life in his present course he could have no question. 
Where was the cause of trouble? Coming to the 
writer, whom he knew intimately, he stated the case 
somewhat in this way : 

‘For years 1 have been in the habit of giving sys- 
tematically a regular portion of my income. As God 
has prospered me in business affairs, | have for some 
time had quite ample means to dispose of, and I 
have been enjoying this distribution. And now the 
pleasure | find in it is seriously troubling me."’ 

‘¢ Have you been guided in your particular gifts by 
the enjoyment you would have, or by your sense of 
duty ?”’ 

‘Of course I have tried to do my duty in every 
instance of giving."’ 

«« What has been the nature of your special gifts ?"’ 

‘« Besides my giving to causes presented in our 
home church, I have helped persons whom I knew 
to be in need. I have helped widows and children 
who required assistance. I have given or loaned 
money to students struggling for an education,’’ 

‘« Have you sought prominence by the size of your 
church donations ?’’ 

‘¢On the contrary, I have tried to avoid that. If I 
desired to give more than usual to a cause on our 
church list, | would give about as much as would be ex- 
pected of me in the regular church collection. Then 
I would send an extra sum anonymously to the 
society direct. In such ways I have tried to avoid 
prominence as a giver."’ 

‘* How about the needy and worthy persons helped 
by you ; have you given either ostentatiously or reck- 
lessly ?"’ 

‘* I have been as careful as possible about that. I 
have avoided prominence and any show of generosity. 
I have taken the opportunity. of quietly lending a 
hand, as it were, to those who needed a helping 
hand. In the case of young students, especially 
those whom I knew desired to be in the ministry, I 
have made a loan rather than a gift, so that the stu- 
dent might be more independent and self-respecting.’’ 

‘*Do you think that your gifts have been made for 
your own reputation or enjoyment, or in the line of 
supposed duty and at the call of God ?’’ 
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‘*Of course I have given in each case as I thought 
was in the line of duty, and where God would have 
me give. But I am finding such enjoyment in thus 
giving that it disturbs me. Where does the self- 
denial come in? We are told to deny ourselves.’ 

** We have no right to give in order to gratify self, 
or in order to secure selfish enjoyment. But do you 
think there is any merit in personal discomfort, or in 
doing what we shrink from, or what we are reluctant 
to do?”’ 

‘1 confess that I have felt that the best doing, and 
that reluctant doing, were likely to go together, if, in- 
deed, they were not identical."’ 

‘If that is the way you look at it, and there is any 
reason, or true ground, for your feeling as you do, I 
think I can suggest a cure for you, or can propose a 
plan that will avoid your present trouble. Suppose 
you try this method, 

‘*When next you learn of a worthy poor widow 
with children, whom you might be inclined to help, 
just quietly refrain from giving her of your means, 
and let her and her little ones suffer. And when you 
know of some struggling students who have hard work 
to get on unaided, resolutely abstain from doing as 
you have done hitherto, and see thai they have no 
help from you.’’ 

‘«Oh, I couldn't do that !’’ 

‘*But wouldn't it be harder and more discomfort- 
ing than if you gave?"’ 

‘Of course it would.’’ 

‘« Well, there is where the self-denial would come in, 
if the measure of discomfort is the true test of right.’’ 

‘¢] don't really know that it is."’ 

‘«Well,’’ was the answer, ‘‘I don’t even ¢hink 
that it is. No, my friend; my idea is that you'd 
better do as God would have you do, whether you 
like it or not, whether it is agreeable or disagreeable. 
Why should you be troubled while bearing Christ's 
yoke and burden in his service, even if it proves, as he 
promises, that his yoke is easy and his burden is 
light ?"’ 

‘¢] don't suppose I should, as I now see the matter.’’ 

And from seeing the matter in a new light, that 
child of God lived for the rest of his life having en- 
joyment, instead of trouble and worry, in giving help 
to others as God enabled him. , 
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No attention will be paid to anonymous letters. 


How an American is Stirring Up Italy 


Put an energetic, consecrated American Sunday- 
school worker in any quarter of the globe, and Sun- 
day-school folks—other folks too—are pretty likely to 
know, before long, that he has arrived. The many 
readers of the Times who know and love the warm- 
hearted treasurer of the International Sunday-school 
Convention, Dr. George W. Bailey, will not be sur- 
prised to learn that the trip abroad on which he 
started last fall, although not entered upon in any 
official connection, could not ‘fail to result in the bet- 
tering of Sunday-school conditions wherever he went. 
It is the privilege of the Times to let its readers see a 
portion of a letter received from Dr. Bailey a short 
time ago by the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, President 
of the Field Workers’ Department of the International 
Sunday-school Convention. While this letter was not 
written with any thought of publication, it throws such 
an interesting side-light on Sunday-school conditions 
in Italy, as well as on the spirit and purpose of its 
writer, Dr. Bailey, whose freely-given labors in this 
country mean so much for the progress of American 
and International Sunday-school work, that a brief 
extract is given herewith : 


Sunday-school work in Italy is at a low ebb. There are 
but few schools, and most of them are only such in name. 
They know nothing whatever of our advanced methods of 
work. ‘The Cradle Roll, Home Department, methods of 
advanced primary work, etc., are without a single illustra- 
tion here. 1 have held or attended by special invitation 
many meetings, and finally the Florence Sunday - school 
Union is a fact, and promises well, and I believe quite a 
number of organizations will follow. We have reasonable as- 
surance of one in Rome, Naples, Palermo, and perhaps Milan 
and ‘Turin. What I am working for, apart from these organi- 
zations, is a conference, national in character, to be held in 
the city of Rome when you and the other delegates to Jeru- 
salem are in the Eternal City. I have a few plans which are 
entirely feasible, and I may say the proposition has been re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm. If I can succeed in bringing 
together fifty or one hundred pastors and superintendents, to 


confer with you people upon live topics, I will feel that my 
visit here has not been in vain 
‘The want of information among the people themselves is 


serious, and I have done something toward the publication of 
a four-page supplement to the only popular weekly religious 
paper conducted in Italy, one page of which is devoted to 
Sunday-school affairs, another page to Y. P. S. C. E., etc. 

You can readily understand that I have not been wholly 
idle. If I knew the language well, I would be inclined to 
spend some time in the kingdom ; but my ignorance here is a 
great hindrance. 


Think of eight hundred American Sunday-school 
workers, fresh from the city of Jerusalem and the 
precious associations of the ‘‘ Fifth Gospel,’’ meeting 
with the spiritual leaders of Italy in the ‘* Eternal 
City,’’ to consider the spiritual welfare of one of the 
kingdoms of the Old World ! What an eternal bless- 
ing might such a conference be made to the people 
whose old-time Emperor was once appealed to by one 
who ‘‘ abode two whole years in his own hired dwell- 
ing, and received all that went in unto him, preaching 
the kingdom of God, and teaching the things con- 
cerning the Lord Jesus Christ with all boldness, none 
forbidding him.”’ 

a 


“In God We Trust” 


There is a great variety in subjects of inquiry 
from interested readers of The Sunday School Times. 
The questions include various phases of Bible teach- 
ings, and various facts outside of the Bible record. 
Just now there comes this question from a Baptist 
clergyman in Maine : 


Can you, through Notes on Open Letters, tell me the origin, 
or history, of the motto, ‘‘ In God We Trust,’’ which appears 
on all our standard coin? I think it a matter worth knowing. 


During the progress of our Civil War, 1861-65, the 
national faith was greatly quickened. All felt that 
vain was the help of men. And in the marked 
providences of God all saw that the preservation and 
continuance of our national life depended wholly on 
God. There came to be a general desire for some 
recognition of our national dependence, on our coins, 
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Ex-Governor James Pollock of Pennsylvania was, in 
1866, superintendent. of the United States Mint in 
Philadelphia. There were then two forms proposed 
of an appropriate motto : 


**God Our Trust.” 
**In God We Trust.” 


After consideration, the latter form was adopted, and 
it was thenceforward used on the standard coins, gold, 
silver, and nickel. Governor Pollock claimed to be 
the originator of this motto. Whoever first proposed 
it for our coins, every citizen has a part in aiding to 
prove it-to be true. . 


x 
Dr. Schauffler at Close Range 


When a prophet receives honor in his own coun. 
try, as well as throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, men may well feel that such a one is worth 
knowing and heeding. Dr. Schauffler’s work has for 
many years endeared him to the readers of The Sun- 
day School Times, and to convention audiences in 
many parts of our country. His series of articles on 
Sunday-school work now running in these columns 
are proving a delight and an inspiration to those who 
have knowr. him best, as well as to those who are now 
for the first time realizing his power. Such a word 
as this, from an Illinois reader, is hearty and sig- 
nificant. ' 


If Dr. Schauffler's articles continue as interesting as. his first 
one, Sunday-school people will certainly have a rich feast. 


A Sunday-school expert on the Pacific coast, the 
Rev. W. C. Merritt, speaking of this series of articles, 
says editorially in ‘‘The Sunday School Worker of 
the Pacific Northwest :’’ 


Two articles have already appeared, and the great theme is 
opening wonderfully. He has written upon ‘‘ What We 
Teach." ‘‘ What do you teach?"’ ‘* What do you teach ?"’ 
** What do you teach, teacher?’’ Come, and catch a new 
glimpse of what you may gach. \itisagreattheme. Let us 
suggest something to you. ~ The Times makes a special offer 
of twenty-six weeks for twenty-five cents, covering the six 
months during which these articles will be published. Here 
is our suggestion : See to it that every teacher and officer has 
the Times for the six months, beginning April 4, and then see 
to it that these articles are read, pondered, and discussed 
until they are mastered. Do it, if you have to take the money 
from your Sunday-school treasury. Do it in every Sunday- 
school, and do it at once. There are to-day not less than 
twelve thousand officers and teachers in Washington Sunday- 
schools ; perhaps ten thousand of them are without the Times ; 
that would mean twenty-five hundred dollars paid out for this 
series of articles, but if studied, mastered, and followed, it 
would be the best investment ever made for the Sunday-school 
work in this state, 

We are not paid for the above. We cannot be bought 
along these lines. We mean what we say. We have seen 
only these two articles, but we believe, from our knowledge of 
Dr. Schauffler, and the movement of these lessons as begun, 
that if our teachers and officers could catch the inspiration and 
impulse these articles may give, it would mark an epoch in 
the Sunday-school history of the state. 


The offer referred to so appreciatively by Mr. Mer- 
ritt is repeated by the publishers on page 283 of this 
issue. But the following letter from a New York Wall 
Street banker, who has evidently sat under Dr. Schauf- 
fler’s personal teaching for a score of years, is perhaps 
most significant of all, for it shows that the power of 
this teacher's influence and personality is as uplifting 
at close range as it is through his written words, The 
New York writer says : 


What a great privilege for ourselves as your pupils to be 
instructed each week, through the Times, by those who have 
been called through the Holy Spirit by their writings to teach 
us. To read Dr. Schauffler is one thing, but to sit at this 

eat Gamaliel’s feet to be taught by him is a privilege but a 
ew of your pupils can have. Think of it, facing this great 
teacher every Saturday afternoon, and listening to the gracious 
— that fall from his lips. What a blessed hour do we all 

ave! 

For twenty-two years Dr. Schauffler has been teaching the 
Sunday-school lessons in different parts of our city at least 
three times a week. On Saturday afternoon he expounds the 
Scriptures to a class of upwards of two hundred teachers and 
Sunday-school leaders. Its members come from not only 
the Greater New York, but from New Jersey, Long Island, 
and West Chester County. ‘Through this blessed teacher's 
teaching, a score of thousand pupils in the Sunday-schools are 
reached each week. Think what this would mean if all of the 
teachers were ry with the Holy Spirit. Think of the 
precious souls of the scholars gathered into the eternal har- 
vesting. Think of the joy of the teacher, meeting the indi- 
vidual scholar when the reward comes by and by. 

This particular Bible class meets in the chapel of the Rev. 
Dr, Kittredge’s Madison Avenue: Reformed Church, corner of 
Fifty-seventh Street. As a slight token of affection, the class 
presented to their faithful teacher an Easter gift. The pastor 
of the church (Dr. Kittredge) spoke in our behalf, and in a 
few impressive words gave Dr. Schauffler a handsome piece of 
furniture, which will greatly add to his personal comfort at his 
home. May the dear Lord spare his precious life and health 
many and many a year. 


And the readers and editors of The Sunday School 
Times join heartily in this prayer. 
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For Big Summer Attendance 

Honorrolls have their place in stimu- 
lating: the attendance in the summer 
Sunday-school. In the Penn Avenue 
Baptist School in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
they play an important part in bringing 
out more than two-thirds of the winter at- 
tendance throughout the summer, when 
many schools are reduced to about a 
quarter of the usual size. The offerings, 
too, have been kept up, even better than 
the attendance. The roll of honor only 
contemplates the honoring of good at- 
tendance at the home school, and last 
summer 178 officers, teachers, and pupils 
were placed on the roll of honor, in- 
cluding 48 in the primary department. 
This, for a school of about 350 mem- 
bers, is a remarkable showing. The 
178 persons mentioned were present one 
full month, 73 for two months, and 11 
for the whole summer. For many 
months the attractively-printed leaflets 
containing the names on the roll have 
been a feature of the work at Penn 
Avenue. 
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Do You Visit Other Schools ? 


One advantage of changing the time 
of holding a session has been discovered 
by the superintendent of the First Pres- 
byterian Sunday-school of Tyrone, Penn- 
sylvania. According to the constitution, 
the time of service is 9 A. M. during the 
summer, and the summer schedule be- 
gins on the first of May; and, as most of 
the Sunday-schools in the vicinity of Ty- 
rone hold afternoon sessions, this super- 
intendent is to take advantage of that 
fact by going around among the other 
Sunday-schools to get acquainted with 
the methods in use by all denominations 
in their teaching service. Of course, such 
a discovery is made by one who leads a 
very progressive schvol himself, and he 
thus shows that he is dissatisfied with 
the present attainments of his own school, 
and is going to give it the benefit of the 
best methods he can hear of, wherever 
found. 


. 
A Toledo Egg-Hunt Picnic 


So many requests come to the Times 
for aid in arranging for a picnic, that it 
gladly calls attention to the program of 
one of these affairs given by the Sunday- 
school superintended by Marion Law- 
rance, that prince of superintendents. 
The Washington Street Congregational 
School of Toledo appointed over a hun- 
dred persons to act on committees for the 
picnic last year. The committees con- 
sisted of six to twenty-six persons, under 
the leadership of the pastor and super- 
intendent, and were for the following pur- 
poses : Transportation, music, finance, 
decorating, commissary, safety, egg hunt, 
grounds and refreshments, and amuse- 
ments. The picnic was at Walbridge 
Park, in that city, and was for the whole 
parish, something like a thousand people 
being taken by trolley-cars. The picnic 
was intended to rally the forces of the 
entire church. The announcement was 
called ‘‘A Real Love Story, in Fifteen 
Chapters,’’ and was a large printed sheet, 
folded in a way to puzzle the one attempt- 
ing toopenit. The chapters told of what 
Washington Street School hoped to ac- 
complish in church work, and the features 
of the picnic. A badge was given each 
meinber. Street-cars were chartered for 
a parade through Toledo and to the park, 
headed by a brass band, atto A. M. On 








Now for the Summer Successes ! 





A Twenty-Five Dollar Prize Offer 


Suggestions on How to Make the 
Summer of 1903 a Record-Breaker 


That Sunday-school work in summer, even in the largest and 
hottest of cities, can be made ‘a notable success, has been proved 
over and over again. For the last two summers The Sunday School 
Times has published conclusive evidence of this in the form of 
accounts of what enterprising schools have done to arouse and hold 
the hot weather interest and attendance of the scholars. But the 
Times would like to see the summer of 1903 a record-breaker in 
summer Sunday-school successes. 

You can do great things in your Sunday-school this summer, if 
you will, You can call your teachers together at once, face the 
situation in the light of your past summer experiences, decide what 
your greatest summer difficulties have been, what are the causes of 
summer losses in attendance and interest, and what plans and 
methods would be most likely to check such losses and rout the 
‘‘hot weather’’ enemy this summer. There are lots of good ways 
of doing this ; here are some of the general points to look out for : 


Know just when every teacher and officer is going to be away ; then 
you will know how many of them, and who, cam and ought to be in attend- 
ance every Sunday. An advance record of that sort, made as early as 
possible, and kept revised week by week, is a careful and important piece 
of work for the secretary and his assistants. 

Know just what substitute or supply teachers can be counted upon for 
every Sunday during the summer, and let them be notified when they are 
to be needed, week by week, in advance. 

With your teachers, devise attractive plans for keeping in touch every 
week with every scholar who is away on vacation. There are many differ- 
ent ways-of doing this, —for instance : 

Daily Bible reading cards (such as those furnished by the Times) can be 
taken by the absentees and reported on by postal or letter each week to 
teacher or superintendent. 

A printed postal, furnished by the school, can be taken by those who are 
leaving, stating that the undersigned has attended Sunday-school 
at (place) on Sunday, or that, being prevented by illness or 
long distance from attending any Sunday-school, has studied that Sunday’s 
iesson, Such cards are to be mailed home every Monday by the absent 
ones, and the names of the faithful absentees could be read before the 
home school on the following Sunday, week by week. 

Personal letters from absent teachers or superintendent to class or 
school, for reading aloud, are always listened to with interest. 

Most important of all, special attractiveness should be given to the Sun- 
day-school and all its features during the summer, by flowers, music, short 
interesting addresses, unusual methods of lesson study and presentation, 
and in other ways. A contest between two halves of the school for the best 
record of attendance, if at home, and a standard of faithfulness, if away, 
would stir things up. One Sunday-school did wonders by a ‘*‘ Red and 
Blue ’’ contest for adding new members to the school during the summer. 











But the Times does not mean to tell you how to do it, but rather 
to suggest a few ideas that may be greatly improved upon and added 
to by still better plans. Whatever you do, The Sunday School 
Times wants to hear from you about it ; the Editors will pay for all 
original descriptions of successful summer Sunday-school plans that 
they can retain for use, and they will further welcome specimens of 
all printed matter that may be gotten up by your Sunday-school for 
this work. And for the best descriptive article on ‘* How We 
Routed the Hot Weather Enemy,"’ not exceeding fourteen hundred 
words, and complying with all the conditions named below, The 
Sunday School Times will give a prize of twenty-five doliars in gold. 


Conditions of the Prize Article Contest 


1. The article should give a description of only such methods as were 
actually tried in a real Sunday-school. 

2. Manuscripts should not exceed fourteen hundred words in length. 
This length condition shouid be rigidly observed. It was disregarded by 
several in a preceding prize-article competition. 

3. Manuscripts should be typewritten, on one side of the page only. 

4. The real name of the writer must not appear on the manuscript. 
Each manuscript is to be signed with an assumed name, and accompanied by 
a sealed envelope containing the writer’s real name and address, The 
outside of the sealed envelope should bear the assumed name used on the 
manuscript. In no instance will the real names of the writers be known to 
the editors until after the prize has been awarded. 

5. Articles must be mailed not later than October 20, 1903, and 
addressed to the Editor of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

6. The editors reserve the right to retain for publication any articles 
submitted in this competition, paying for them at the usual rates. If the 
return of the manuscript is desired in the event of its non-acceptance, 
postage should be enclosed in the sealed envelope bearing the writer’s 
name and address. 








arrival at the park, an egg-hunting con- 
test began, in which the picnickers were 
to find a thousand eggs, hidden in every 
conceivable place in the grass. They 
were hard-boiled and colored eggs. Kin- 
dergartners, Primaries, Juniors, Inter- 


_mediates, and Veterans had their own 


contests, and the successful ones were 
‘*crowned with great honor,’’ the win- 
ning children being given a ride in the 
‘«king’s chariot,’ which happened to be 
an automobile. The successful veterans 
had a free ride on the merry-go-round 
or scenic railway, or were awarded some 
other marked distinction. The exhaus- 
tion of the hunt was repaid by a dinner 
by departments or classes. The after- 
noon features included games, contests, 
and _ sports,— base-ball, croquet, tugs of 
war, and races. Boys and girls, the mar- 
ried and single, the old and young, and 
the fat and lean, were pitted against each 
other in these sports. All this was done 
in time for the crowd to return to their 
homes at supper time. 


% 


Marion Lawrance’s 





Question Box 





The General Secretary of the International Sun, 
day-school Convention will answer here questions og 
Sunday-school matters—nof biblical questions—thas 
are of general interest. If not answered here, they 
will be replied to personally. Address “‘ Marion 
Lawrance’s Question Box,’ The Sunday School 
Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Do you advise closing the Sunday-school in 
summer? If not, will you make some sugges- 
tions for keeping up the interest in hot weather i 

No. I am aware that the summer vacation 
time is breaking in upon our work more and 
more, as people become better able to travel, 
and yet we question if there are many schools 
in which half of the members are out of the 
city at one time. It is much more difficult to 
rally a school in the fall if it has been aban- 
doned during the summer. That it is much 
more difficult to maintain the interest dur- 
ing the hot months in a school thus depleted, 
there is no doubt, but this is not sufficient 
reason for giving up entirely. The forces of 
evil are, if possible, more active in summer 
than in winter, and we are told that there is 
more criminality in July than in any other 
month of the year. By all means, keep the 
school going. The following suggestions 
may be helpful : ‘ 

1, Try to cultivate a school pride in the 
matter of keeping open the year round. 

2. Shorten the session a little. Better to 
meet forty minutes than not at all. 

3. Put a little more variety into the ex 
ercises by the introduction of special music, 
etc. 

4. When many teachers are absent, con- 
solidate classes for the day, and occasion- 
ally turn the whole school into one class, and 
teach the lesson from the platform. 

5. If the church auditorium is larger and 
cooler than the Sunday-school room, take 
the school there on very hot days. 

6. Provide plenty of good, cool drinking- 
water for those who come. Some schools 
provide lemonade. 

7. Remember that it is the Lord’s work, 
and ought to be done, and do not imagine, 
because the school is very much smaller than 
usual, that the work is in vain. 

In conclusion I would like to say that I 
believe many schools are smaller in the sum- 
mer than they need to be because the spirit 
of ‘‘scatteration’’ has been encouraged by 
too frequent reference to the ‘* summer vaca- 
tion,’’ ‘*summer break-up,’’ etc. The Sun- 
day-school with which the writer is connected 
had an average attendance of 549 during the 
summer quarter of 1902, while the average 
attendance for the entire year was less than 
700. But if the average attendance for that 
quarter had been only too, the school would 
have been maintained. 
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Secrets of Successful Teaching 
Vv. How We Teach— By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Author of *‘ Ways of Working,” ‘“‘ The Teacher, the Child, and the Book,” etc. 


UR scholars like to see things, and if they can- 
not see them with the outward eye, they like 
to see them with the eye of the imagination. 

Children are very imaginative. They love to ‘‘ make 
believe ;’’ they love to form pictures,—moving pic- 
tures ; and we in our teaching want to learn so to 
present the truth that it shall appeal to and instruct 
the imagination of the child, so that we .may make 
the anecdote, the miracle, the parable, living. When 
he sees it, then he pays attention to it and remembers 
it. And when he has seen the narrative, then you 
can base your principles of action on the facts which 
he has seen. 

Here we need to cultivate our own imaginations, so 
that we can see; for what you see you can make 
others see. What you do not see, you will never 
make any one else see. No man can be dull as he 
tells of a railroad accident in which he was partici- 
pant. He cannot be dull, because he saw it. The 
trouble with us is that we do not see, and, therefore, 
we are dull as dust. 

What is the unslerlying principle by which we may 
reproduce these scenes of the past in their detail and 
make them living? This,—/hat men act always, in 
similar circumstances, in the same way. If you will 
apply that to events in days gone by, as Professor 
Tyndall tells us to apply our imaginations scientific- 
ally to the creative periods of the past, you will un- 
derstand that that principle is the key that unlocks to 
you storehouses of action that are marvelous in their 
vividness and powerful in their use. 

In our days, if a crowd wants to get into a building 
very badly, that crowd will press and push and jam. 
If the desire is tremendously intense, they will be 
rude, and will trample on each other ruthlessly, That 
is the way a crowd acts to-day ; therefore, that is the 
way crowds acted in the time of our Saviour ; they 
thronged him so that they trod one upon another ; 
the crowd was terrific.—there were women crushed, 
there were feeble ones trampled on. Under those 
conditions now, what would men do? They would cry 
out, saying: ‘*Stand back! Stand back! Here's a 
woman down, —don't you seé? Stand back, will you ?’’ 
There must have been many a time in Christ's day 
when that cry went up as they were trampling on each 
other in mad desire to get near to the Healer. In our 
Saviour’ s time, when he was inside of a house teaching, 
and there was no room,—no, not so much as about the 
door, and the house was on the ground floor,—do you 
suppose that the windows were unoccupied? Were 
there not people looking in at the windows? Would 
not you look in at a window if you could, if such a 
teacher were teaching inside? If you would to-day, 
they did then. 

There comes to my mind now an illustration. 
story is, Jesus was in the house. There was no room, 
not even round the door. Four men brought a sick 
friend, could not get in, went up, broke up the roof, 
let him down. The Saviour forgave his sins, the 
people murmured, the Saviour healed him. He went 
out,—men glorified God. That is the brief story. 


How to Build Up a Bible Story 


Now build it up. Of course, if people were so 
anxious to see and hear him, the room was much 
more crowded than is an ordinary hall, because aisles 
are usually partly vacant; and when men who are 
devoured with a desire to hear what the speaker is 
saying stand outside, it is because they cannot get 
in. They were absorbed in his teachings, and while 
every square foot of room inside was occupied, a 
crowd was packed against the door listening. At 
this juncture, down come those four men with their 
friend. What happened now? Well, what would 
you do if four of you had a friend on a mattress, and 
you wanted to get him in? I should begin by cour- 
teously saying, ‘‘ Friends, we want to get in with this 
sick man. Now won't you please make way ?’’ And 
perhaps, at a little distance from the door where the 
crowd is a little thinner, they will move and make a 
little room, and then the bearers would come up 
against a solid mass of humanity. Now what? What 
would we do? With our shoulders we would shove, 
so, and so, and push, and jam a way to get our friend 
in, until the poor fellow was tousled up and down on 
the mattress ; then presently we would see that we 
couldn't accomplish our aim, and we would have to 
give it up. Some one in the crowd would say, ** What 


The 


are you doing? You can't getin. Don't you see we 
are packed together like sardines in a box ?”’ 

Then when they found they had to give it up, what 
did they do? Well, what would you do? Why, 
working away like that, with the perspiration stream- 
ing down your face, you would probably set the mat- 
tress down, and take out a handkerchief and wipe 
your face,—and then what? I fancy I hear one of 
them saying, ‘‘ Boys, it's no use. We have got to 
take him home, and try another time.’’ And then I 
don't think I am extravagant if I say that one of them 
would say, ‘‘ I've brought him here, and I am going 
to get him in. We'll take him through the roof.’’ 
‘* Who will pay the bills?’’ ‘I'll pay the bills.’’ 
Thank God! that at times such men can be found. 

So they got him up on to the roof. Now, what 
was taking place inside all this time? They are 
listening ; they do not yet know anything about what 
has been going on, but when they hear crack ! crack ! 
in the ceiling, then every eye looks up, and the 
Saviour loses their attention instantly, just as 1 would 
lose yours instantly if you heard an immense crack 
up above, and thought some one was breaking 
through the ceiling. They stopped and looked up, 
and then they saw a hole torn open, and two ropes 
put across, and some one says, ‘‘ Upon my word, 
they are going to let down a sick man."’ Then they 
see the mattress coming down, and though there had 
not been an inch of room before inside, when it came 
down on those Pharisees’ heads, they made room. 

Down he comes, right in front of the Master. I 
may pause here for a moment to say that some sensi- 
ble man had found out just where the Master was 
sitting in that house, and had broken up the roof just 
in the right place. If he had been like some of us 
Sunday-school workers, they might have let the man 
down in some dack room, far away from the Saviour. 
But some man there had prevision, and down comes 
the sick man just in the right place. Now what? 
Well, my brothers, if I had a man on the floor in 
front of me, and you—the audience—thought | was 
going to heal him, what would you people in the rear 
of the house do? You would rise instantly, and 
some of you would get on the benches promptly to 
see. There were no benches in that Oriental room, 
but they rose to their feet. Of course they rose, and 
there they are looking at the man and looking at the 
Master. Then comes, ‘‘ Son, be of good cheer; thy 
sins are forgiven.’’ Now look at the faces, and see 
what a change. They had been all full of curiosity ; 
now it is anger. ‘‘ This man blasphemeth.’’ Now 
the Master speaks again, and they are still. He says, 
‘« That ye may know that the Son of man hath power, 

. Arise, and take up thy bed, and go thy way into 
thy house.’’ Now every eye there is fastened on the 
sick man. The man gets up on one elbow, finds it 
goes all right, and his powers return, and they say, 
‘«Look at him! Is it not wonderful!'’ So the man 
rises up, takes his bed, puts it on his shoulders, and 
starts down, and he goes out, and praise to God fills 
the mouths of many there. 

What were the four friends on the roof doing all 
this time? Well, what would you do under those 
conditions? Would you go off and kick your heels 
over the edge of the roof and whistle a tune? Not at 
all. They were lying flat on the roof, and, if you 
had looked up from the room inside, you would have 
seen four faces looking down. And when they saw 
their friend rise and go away, instantly the four faces 
disappeared, and they went down the staircase a world 
faster than. they came up, and, when he came out, 
they embraced him, and said, ‘‘God be praised !"’ and 
he said, ‘‘Thank you, brothers. How can I ever 
repay you?’’ And they went their way rejoicing. 


Think Your Way into the Scenes! 


What have I done? Nothing but apply my prin- 
ciple that, as men act to-day, so, in similar circum. 
stances, men always have acted. Now, brother, 
think your way into Elijah on Mt. Carmel, with that 
tremendous scene, as though it were ours to-day, 
Think your way through that. Think your way 
through the story of the five thousand and the loaves 
and fishes. Think your way through these Bible 
stories, Let your imagination build upon them, in 
order. that, by and by, when you see these things, 
you can make others see them, and the narratives be- 
come living things to your scholars. 
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Some one says, ‘‘I haven't the imaginative fac- 
ulty."" You have. I don’t say that we all have it in 
equal proportion, but I do say that we can cultivate 
this imagination of ours in such way that five years 
from now we shall be far stronger word-painters, be- 
cause of the imaginative work we have done, than we 
are to-day. Not every one has ten degrees of talent, 
but every one can use his one talent so that by and by 
he shall come and say, ‘Lord, here are five talents 
that I have gained with my one.’’ And this is our 
privilege, and this is our joy,—that, as we come to 
teach those who are under our care, and to teach 
these teachers who are to reproduce our teaching, we 
may use principles that shall apply to modern life, 
shall appeal to the modern mind, shall awaken modern 
interest, and impress truth with renewed power. 


It Doesn’t Come Naturally 

I fancy that people say, sometimes : ‘‘Oh, Marion 
Lawrance is fine; but I am not Marion Lawrance. 
It came to him naturally.”’ No, it did not, It came 
to him with Aard work; and, if I have any facility 
in these matters, it is the result of hard work, —patient 
continuance in study, in experimentation, in correct- 
ing of mistakes, in copying of good examples, always 
trying each time to do a little better than the last time. 
These are the stairs by which successful workers as- 
cend. This is the way by which men become deft in 
questioning and wise in blackboard work and practical 
in the use of objects. Oh, study this subject, and never 
be satisfied with the attainments of the past, but always 
consider that there are heights yet to be won, and that 
you may win them, but that, if you desire to win them, 
effort, continuous and strenuous, must be put forth. 

New York City. 





denis Cure for the Blues 


By Bertha W. Henderson 


ITTLE Edith Morris had had the ‘ blues,’’ as 
the family called them, so many times in her 
short life, that they threatened to become 

chronic. Grandma said it was her liver, papa said 
she studied too hard, while thoughtless Tom said, 
*«She is just cross.’" Mama felt very sorry about it, 
and dreaded the appearance of the blues, which so 
quickly changed a sunny little girl into such an un- 
lovely one. 

As Mrs. Morris returned from shopping one day, 
Tom greeted her at the door with the announce- 
ment, ‘* Edith’s got the blues again !"’ 

‘Oh, dear! has she ?’’ said Mrs. Morris, adding, 
anxiously, ‘‘ I hope you have not been worrying her.'’ 

But Tom only shook his head as he hurried off to 
join some friends at basket-ball. A few minutes 
later, as Mrs. Morris passed the door of Edith’s room, 
she was very much surprised to hear her singing 
softly. 

‘«Well, Tom must be mistaken this time,’’ she 
thought, as, pushing the door open, she peeped in 
upon a pretty picture. Edith wearing her prettiest 
house dress, and a rose in her hair, was arranging a 
bouquet of violets on the mantel, and had just finished 
decorating the little room with pretty pepper branches. 
The furniture had been dusted and polished till it 
fairly shone in the bright sunlight. 

At Mrs. Morris’s surprised ‘‘ Why, dear, what is 
it ?’’ Edith ran quickly to her, exclaiming : 

‘¢O, mama, it does work! | Isn't it lovely ?’’ 

‘* What works, dear? I don’t understand."’ 

‘*Why, Miss Alice’s cure! She told me yesterday 
what she did, and I just thought next time I'd try it, 
too. And so to-day, when I began feeling blue, I 
did what she said, and decorated for the blues. And 
oh! aren’t you glad, for they are all gone, and I am 
so happy ?"’ 

Mrs. Morris did not at all understand, but she only 
said, as she kissed the bright little face : 

‘* Indeed I.am glad, darling ; and how very pretty 
your room looks! Iam sure, if this is all it takes to 
cure those dreadful blues, my little girl will never let 
herself have them again, —will she ?’’ 

‘* No, indeed, I sha'n’t, mama; and as soon as | 
feel them coming, I'll begin to decorate right away, 
and scare them off. Miss Alice is always so sweet, 
and I was so glad when she told me how she kept 
the blues away, for maybe I can be as sweet as she is."’ 

** What can the child mean ?’’ Mrs. Morris asked 
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herself when alone in her own room. ‘‘I shall ask 
Alice about it, for I am quite puzzled."’ 

When Miss Alice, who was Mrs. Morris's dearest 
friend, dropped in that evening, Mrs. Morris carried 
her off to her own little sitting-room, and when they 
were comfortably seated, came to the point at once: 

«« Now I want to know all about this new cure."’ 

‘««What new cure? What are you talking about, 
Eieanor ?'* asked Alice, in surprise. 

‘Why, you know. What was it you told Edith 
yesterday about decorating for the blues ?"’ 

‘‘ Decorating for the blues? Why, yes; I told 
Edith I was going to decorate for the Blues, but what 
has that to do with the ‘cure’ you asked about ?’’ 

‘« Why, she said you told her to decorate to cure 
the blues, and to-day I found her trying it. It 
effected such: a wonderful cure that I thought I would 
ask you where you got your idea."’ 

Miss Alice was thoughtful for a moment, then, 
smiling brightly, said : 

‘* Tell me, Eleanor, what did the child do ?"’ 
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After Mrs. Morris’s explanation, Alice laughed 
softly, and said: ‘‘I see it all now. I remember 
meeting Edith yesterday on my way to our mission, 
and told her I was going to decorate for the Blues. 

‘*To stimulate interest by a little friendly competi- 
tion, we have classified the mission Sunday-school 
into two divisions,—the Reds and the Blues. The 
Blues gave a reception to the Reds, and as I am one 
of the Blues, I helped in decorating the room. 

‘‘l supposed Edith knew about our mission and 
the Reds and Blues, and did not think of her taking 
it in the way she has, though I am not at all sorry ; 
and,"’ thoughtfully, ‘I'm not sure but that she is 
right, after all.’’ 

Edith is a young lady now, and has often laughed 
over her curious mistake ; but she still insists it was 
an excellent idea, and even now, when she feels her- 
self getting blue, if you chanced to peep into her 
room, I would not be at all surprised if you should 
find that she had been ‘‘ decorating for the blues !"’ 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 
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Prison Employment 


By Edgar W. Work, D.D., Author of “Great Moments in the Life of Paul” 





MONG many memorials of the great 
| apostle remaining in Rome to this day, 
the traveler is sure to be taken to the 
.| church of St. Maria in Via Lata, which 
is built upon two rooms that formed, 
according to tradition, the ‘hired 
| house’’ in which Paul lived for ‘‘ two 
whole years.”’ 

The traveler will hardly be ready to accept the 
statement of guide and guide-book, nevertheless he 
will look with interest upon tliis most interesting 
prison in the world. The reputed scene of the second 
imprisonment, the Mamertine Prison, near the Forum 
and the Capitol, is a far more dramatic and prison- 
like place in appearance, but it could not exceed in 
interest the hired house of Paul, if the site of the 
latter could be but positively identified. 

What is of more practical help, however, in the 
study of Paul's life, is the effort to bring together the 
hints and references of the Acts and the Epistles that 
are able to produce a mental picture of Paul's prison 
and prison-life, and, in particular, an impression of 
his prison employment. 














«« With the soldier that guarded him’’ and ‘* bound 
with this chain’’ (Acts 28 : 16, 20) are the first hints, 
suggesting that the apostle was chained by one*shand, 
according to Roman custom, to the hand of a soldier. 
Notwithstanding this, Paul must have lived a very 
busy life in confinement. He had been but three 
days in Rome when he gathered an audience of Jews. 
They came a second time by appo.ntment ‘in great 
number.’’ Luke drops another hint of the apostle’s 
busy life in the closing words of his history . «‘ He... 
received all that went in unto him, preaching the king- 
dom of God.'* The inference is that not few, but 
many, resorted to Paul's house. he was never, in 
fact, without an audience, for there was always a sol- 
dier at his side. That the story of the cross was not 
repeated in vain in the presence of the soidiers o- 
Cesar, is proved by the references in at least one o- 
the letters written from the Roman prison: ‘Tuc 
things which happened unto me have fallen out rather 
unto the progress of the gospel ; so that my bonds 
became manifest in Christ throughout the whole pre- 
torian guard, and to all the rest’’ (Phil. 1 : 12, 13). 
At the close of the same letter he sends the greetings 
of the Christians of ‘‘ Czsar’s household.’’ 

Paul's dwelling must have been headquarters for 
all the Christians cf Rome. How often they must 
have come'to the ‘‘ prisoner of the Lord,’’ singly and 
in groups, to talk of the affairs of the kingdom ! 
Members of the churches of Asia Minor, Macedonia, 
and Greece might come to Rome from time to time, 
and they would find their way to Paul's prison-house. 

Shut up in one house, the restless, eager spirit of 
the apostle kept him nevertheless in touch with the 
work everywhere. The ‘‘care of all the churches,"’ 
as he expressed it elsewhere, was always upon him. 
Messengers and messages passed to and fro. 

Nothing is so interesting in the study of Paul's 
prison-life as the contemplation of his letter-writing 
in prison. More than once in the history of Chris- 
tianity the prison of some great soul has given the 
world undying blessings. The isle of Patmos gave 
us the Apostle John's Revelation. Bedford Jail, 


where John Bunyan lay twelve years, gave us the 
immortal ‘Pilgrim's Progress.’’ Luther's enforced 
retirement in the Wartburg gave us the German New 
Testament. And Paul’s hired house in Rome gave us 
three of the greatest of his Epistles, and a fourth, 
which, though brief, is the choicest of all the per- 
sonal messages written by the apostle. 

One day a man named Epaphras arrived from the 
East who found his way promptly to Paul’s house, 
bringing to the apostle disturbing news of the serious 
perverting of the faith in one of the churches,—not 
one that Paul had ministered to personally, but one 
that had grown indirectly out of his ministry. Paul 
was grieved and anxious. Unable to go to them and 
lead them back to the simple gospel, he wrote them 
instead-a letter. It is the Epistle to the Colossians, 
for Epaphras was the minister, or evangelist, of that 
far-away church. The Epistle was carried to its desti- 
nation by Tychicus. At the close of the letter the 
prisoner makes a pathetic reference to his situation, 
‘*Remember my bonds.’’ 

Another day there came another disciple to Paul's 
hired house, also from the East. His name was 
Epaphroditus. He brought the greetings of one of 
Paul's best-loved churches, the church of Philippi, 
and a gift for the apostle besides. Epaphroditus 
seems to have fallen sick in Rome, while he was 
‘‘hazarding his life’’ in behalf of the prisoner, and 
he came ‘‘ nigh unto death.’" But when he was able 
to travel, he carried back with him to Philippi the 
most beautiful Christian letter ever written,—Paul’s 
‘* Love-letter to the Philippians.’’ It is not long, but 
it is full of tenderness and thankfulness. <‘‘I thank 
my God upon all my remembrance of you."’ 

we 

A third letter, the sublimest of Paul's letters, as 
Romans is the profoundest, grew out of his prison-life. 
This is the Epistle to the Ephesians. Perhaps, to 
make a justifiable use of the imagination, the apostle 
was engaged in preparing this letter, when the Roman 
at his side said to him, respectfully, ‘‘Sir, it is time 
to change guard.’’ The soldier unfastened the chain 
at his wrist, took up his shield, his helmet, and his 
sword, and went out, while another in full armor 
took his place. When Paul resumed his writing or 
his dictation, this is what he wrote: ‘‘ Finally, be 
strong in the Lord, and in the strength of his might. 
Put on the whole armor of God. . . . Stand therefore, 
having. girded your loins with truth, and having put 
on the breastplate of righteousness, and having shod 
your feet with the preparation of the gospel of peace ; 
withal taking up the shield of faith. . . . And take the 
helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of God."’ 

But by far the most interesting incident of Paul's 
prison-life, and one that resulted in a very beautiful 
though much-neglected letter, was the coming of the 
Phrygian slave, Onesimus. He was stranded in 
Rome, living, perhaps, in one of the filthy tenements 
across the Tiber, where thieves, thugs, murderers, 
and refugees from all the earth were assembled. 

Onesimus himself was a thief. He had stolen from 
his master in the town of Colosse, away in Asia 
Minor, and had run away to Rome to escape punish- 
ment, as thousands before him had done. Strangely 
enough, probably in his extremity, he had found his 
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way into the ‘* hired house,’’ where ‘* Paul the aged "’ 
was daily preaching the kingdom of God. There the 
runaway slave was convicted of sin, and received 
abundant pardon through Jesus Christ. The denoue- 
ment was full of surprise. When Onesimus told his 
story to Paul, it turned out that his master was a con- 
vert of Paul and his personal friend. Although a 
close friendship soon sprang up between the apostle 
and the converted slave, they were nevertheless agreed 
that Onesimus should go back to his master. When 
he went, he carried with him a letter from Paul to his 
master to open the way for a kindly reception, of 
which letter Erasmus said, ‘‘ Cicero never wrote with 
greater elegance.'’ And this is Paul's Epistle to 
Philemon, which many Bible readers pass over as of 
little interest. Philemon was a wealthy Christian 
gentleman of Colossz, whose wife was named Apphia 
and his son Archippus. Church services were some- 
times held in their house, hence the reference, ‘the 
church in thy house.’’ How skilfully, how tenderly, 
the apostle paved the way for the return of the recre- 
ant but penitent slave, one will see upon reading this 
letter of twenty-five verses. Paul even plays upon 
the meaning of the slave's name (Onesimus, ‘* profit- 
able, helpful’’), and argues that he who had proved 
himself so disappointing is now in the way to live 
up to the meaning of his name. ‘‘I beseech thee 
for my child, whom I have begotten in my bonds, 
Onesimus, who once was unprofitable to thee, but 
now is profitable to thee and me.'’ 

With great tact, he suggests the new relationship 
between master and man,—‘‘ no longer as a servant, 
but more than a servant, a brother beloved.’’ Then 
a very delicate reference to the theft,—‘‘If he hath 
wronged thee at all, or oweth thee aught, put that to 
mine account. [I Paul write it with mine own hand, 
I will repay it."’ 

No one can doubt that the penitent slave received 
a hearty welcome in the Christian home in Colossz 
to which this letter was addressed. 

With preaching, conversing, giving and receiving 
messages, and letter-writing, Paul's prison-life in 
Rome was very far from inactive. The letters written 
there have borne fruit in all the world. Thousands 
and tens of thousands of sermons have been preached 
from Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and Phile- 
mon,—letters that were written or dictated while the 
author was chained to a soldier in his own house. 

BERKELEY, CAL, 
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A Review Before the Congregation 
By Emma B. Elmer 


T IS a good thing for the community to know what 
the Sunday-school is doing, and I would suggest 
an occasional public review, to be held in the 

place of the regular evening service. One at the 
close of the second quarter might be planned on this 
line. 

The reviews as arranged by our Sunday-school 
quarterlies are sometimes sufficient for a guide, but 
unless they bring out the principal features of the les- 
sons by questions and answers, I, would prepare such 
myself,—there not being more than six questions to 
each lesson. These answers I would assign to indi- 
viduals, each committing to memory all the answers 
for one lesson. The questions should be asked by 
the superintendent. 

Let a class of boys in the primary department memo- 
rize all titles, and a class of girls all Golden Texts ; 
and, as each lesson is called by number, rise and 
recite them. 

After the questions on Lesson 1, have a young lady 
give a five-minutes’ essay on ancient Ephesus. 

A class of girls about twelve years of age could 
recite the whole of Lesson 2, to be followed by an 
Easter song and a recitation on the resurrection. 

After Lesson 5, sing ‘‘ Jesus, and shall it ever be ?"’ 
After Lesson 8, solo, ‘‘ Almost persuaded.’’ After 
Lesson 11, a five-minutes’ sketch of Rome in Paul's 
time. ; 

Let some child, by aid of map, trace Paul's travels 
for the quarter, and a class of boys name the Pauline 
Epistles. 

After Lesson 12, there should be an eight-minutes’ 
sketch of the life and character of Paul. Following 
this, let the school sing ‘‘ A charge to keep I have.’’ 

Give reports from all departments of the school, 
including the Cradle Roll and the Home Department. 

Call the name of each scholar who has not been 
absent during the quarter, and have them respond by 
rising ; <.nd, if agreeable, give some smal! gift to each 
of these who belong to the primary department. 

Warenam, Mass. 
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Acts 28 : 16-24, 30, 31. 


Lesson II. 
(Study vs. 16-31. 


June 14. Paul at Rome 
Read 28: 1-15.) Memory verses: 30, 31. 













COMMON VERSION 


16 And when we came to Rome, the cen- 
turion delivered the prisoners to the captain of 
the guard: but Paul was suffered to dwell by 
himself with a soldier that kept him. 

17 And it came to pass, that after three days 
Paul called the chief of the Jews together : and 
when they were come together, he said unto 
them, Men and brethren, though I have com- 
mitted nothing against the people, or customs 
of our fathers, yet was I delivered prisoner from 
Je-ru’sa-lém into the hands of the Romans : 

18 Who, when they had examined me, 
would have let me go, because there was no 
cause of death in me. 

19 But when the Jews spake against #/, I 
was constrained to appeal unto Cesar; not 
that I had aught to accuse my nation of. 

20 For this cause therefore have I called for 
you, to see you, and to speak with you: be- 
cause that for the hope of Israel I am bound 
with this chain. 

21 And they said unto him, We neither re- 
ceived letters out of Judea concerning thee, 


Golden Text: I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ.—Rom. I 





AMERICAN REVISION 


16 And when we entered into Rome, ! Paul 
was suffered to abide by himself with the sol- 
dier that guarded him. 

17 And it came to pass, that after three days 
he called together ? those that were the chief 
of the Jews: and when they were come to- 
gether, he said unto them, I, brethren, though 
I had done nothing against the people, or the 
customs of our fathers, yet was delivered pris- 
oner from Jerusalem into the hands of the 
Romans: 18 who, when they had examined 
me, desired to set me at liberty, because there 
was no cause of death in me. 19 But when 
the Jews spake against it, | was constrained to 
appeal unto Czsar; not that I had aught 
whereof to accuse my nation. 20 For this 
cause therefore did I ? entreat you to see and 
to speak with me: for because of the hope of 
Israel I am bound with this chain. 21 And 
they said unto him, We neither received letters 
from Judea concerning thee, nor did any of 








COMMON VERSION 


neither any of the brethren that came shewed 
or spake any harm of thee. 

22 But we desire to hear of thee what thou 
thinkest: for as concerning this sect, we know 
that every where it is spoken against. 

23 And when they had appointed him a day, 
there came many to him into Ais lodging ; to 
whom he expounded and testified the kingdom 
of God, persuading them concerning Jesus, 
both out of the law of Moses, and out of the 
prophets, from morning till evening. 

24 And some believed the things which were 
spoken, and some believed not. 

30 And Paul dwelt two whole years in his 
own hired house, and received all that came 
in unto him, 

31 Preaching the-kingdom of God, and 
peoming oct things which concern the Lord 
Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no man for- 
biuding him. 


&c. 
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AMERICAN REVISION 


the brethren come hither and report or speak 
any harm of thee. 22 But we desire to hear 
of thee what thou thinkest : for as concerning 
this sect, it is known to us that everywhere it 
is spoken against. 

23 And when they had appointed him a 
day, they came to him into his lodging in 
great number; to whom he. expounded (hc 
matter, testifying the kingdom of God, and 
persuading them concerning Jesus, both from 
the law of Moses and from the prophets, from 
morning till evening. 24 And some believed 
the things which were spoken, and some dis- 
believed. 


30 And he abode two whole years in his own 
hired dwelling, and received all that went in 
unto him, 31 preaching the kingdom of God, 
and teaching the things concerning the Lord 
— Christ with all boldness, none forbidding 

im. 


' Some ancient authorities insert the centurion delivered the prisoners to the Chief of the camp: but 
2 Or, those that were of the Jews first 4 Or, call for you, to see and to speak with you 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 























































God may limit our lives that he may enlarge our 


ministries. 
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Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The discovery of the 
name of the island ; the kindling of a fire, with 
the fastening of a viper on Paul's hand ; the first 

opinion of the islanders ; the subsequent one, when 
Paul shook it off without harm ; the healing of the 
father of Publius, and other healings. Three months 
after, the or sailed for Italy in another Alexan- 
drian ship (‘‘The Twin Brothers”). The voyage 
was by Syracuse, then by a circuit to Rhegium (now 
Reggio), ending at Puteoli, in the bay of Naples, 
where they remained seven days; thence by land (or 
canal) to the market of Appius and to the Three 
Taverns, where brethren from Rome met them. 
Piace.—At Rome ; Paul's ‘‘own hired dwelling” 
(v. 30), though the *‘ lodging” spoken of in verse 23 
may have been a different place. Tradition points 
out two localities: one, near the Church of Santa 
Maria; the other, on Via Stringhari, outside the 
limits of the Ghetto. Neither has much support. 

Time.—From March, A.D. 61, to A.D. 63, accord- 

ing to the vee | here accepted. (Ramsay, a 
year earlier ; Harnack, four yearsearlier.) The nar- 
rative seems to be ‘‘up to date,” probably written 
about A.D. 63. During this imprisonment at Rome, 
Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon, and Philippians 
were written, 


Verse 16.—Entered into Rome: The city itself. 
**Came to Rome” (v. 14) inay refer to the district; 
but Luke often anticipates in this way, then going 
back todetails. The marginal reading, though poorly 
attested, is probably a correct statement afterwards 
inserted. ‘* Chief of the camp” is the proper render- 
ing of the term used. When the Revised Version 
first appeared, it was held to mean ‘‘captain of the 
pretorian guard” (Auth. Ver., “‘captain of the 
guard’), but Mommsen has shown that the title is 
that of the officer in command of centurions from 
legions stationed elsewhere ; in this case, those in 
charge of prisoners. 

Verse 17.—He' called together ; ' Qniy- later -au- 
thorities read * Paul.” — Those that were the chief of 
the Jews; The term ‘‘chief" also means “first,” and 
the margin (‘‘of the Jews first’’) gives that sense. 
But, as it is an adjective, not an advérb, the other 
view is preferable. The peculiar phrase refers to 
those prominent, probably officials, at that time.—/, 
brethren: “1” is emphatic.—7hough / had done 
nothing: Tense correctly rendered.—7he people: 
Jewish ap eon The customs of our fathers: ** The” 
should be repeated. 

Verse 18.—Desired to set me at liberty: Stronger 
and more accurate than ‘‘ would have let me go,” 
suggesting a deliberate purpose. 

erse 20.—Did / entreat you to see and to speak 
with me: Or, ‘‘did I call for you, to see and to speak 
with you.” The Greek admits of either interpreta- 
tion, since the verb may mean ‘‘to call for,” though 
oftener ‘‘to entreat,”’ and there is no proncun ex- 
pressed after ‘‘speak with.” Yet in such a case 
** you,” which precedes, is more naturally supplied ; 
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hence the former rendering is preferable.—For de- 
cause of the hope of Israel: The English is improved 
by this more exact rendering. He implies that Jesus 
Christ was the fulfilment of the Messianic hope of 
Israel. 

Verse 21.—Nor did any of the brethren come 
hither and cones or speak any harm of thee: 
‘*Nor”’ is parallel to the previous ‘‘ neither.”” ‘‘ That 
came” incorrectly suggests that some had come ; 
‘‘ report” is more exact than ‘ shewed.” 

Verse 22.—Desire: More literally, ‘‘think it wor- 
thy.” —7his sect: The Greek term is that from which 
‘*heresy ” is derived, but in Acts it always has the 
sense of ‘‘ sect.” 

Verse 23.—7hey came to him into his lodging in 
great number; The last phrase brings out the force 
of the Greek adjective which stands at the close.— 
Expounded the matter, flestifying the kingdom of 
God, and persuading them concerning Jesus: The 
main verb is explained by the two participles; hence 
‘*the matter” is supplied. The testimony was doubt- 
less in regard to the Old Testament Messianic prophe- 
cies ; the persuading was based on the facts concern- 
ing Jesus. 


St 


Verse 24.—Some disbelieved: So the verb is uni- 
formly rendered by the Revisers. 

_ Verses 25-28 state Paul’s final word to the disbe- 
lieving. Verse 29 is poorly supported, adding noth- 
ing to the narrative. 

Jerse 30.—And he abode: ‘‘ Paul” is inserted only 
by the later authorities which read verse 29, to indi- 
cate the subject. ‘‘ Abode” here is a compound verb 
(‘‘ abode in”), according to the best authorities.— 
Two whole years: His first imprisonment probably 
ended then.—Received all: The epistles written 
during these years show that he was the center of 
great missionary activity. 

Verse 31.—Preaching ... teaching: The two are 
distinguished as ‘‘ testifying” and ‘‘ persuading,” in 
verse 23, by the subjects added.— None forbidding 
him: If Theophilus was a Roman official, this con- 
clusion is a significant one. 
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Better to make foes by faithfulness than friends 
by silence. 
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Paul at Rome, the Climax of Acts 


By Alexander 


HETHER we retain, with the Authorized Ver- 
sion, or omit, with the Revised Version, the 
clause in verse 16, ‘‘the centurion delivered 

the prisoners to the captain of the guard,” it no doubt 
correctly states the fact that Paul received excep- 
tional treatment. Of course, whether official docu- 
ments had been handed over by the centurion or not, 
he could give'sufficient information to discriminate 
between the apostle’s case and that of the common 
criminals in his charge. Prison and short shrifts 
were probably their due; this appellant, who had 
been eclated tantéent by the Roman authorities at 
Cesarea, was clearly fer se. He had to be kept in 


‘custody, but it was not penal; alight chain and a 


single guard were no at’ hardship, especially as 
freedom of action was ‘little. hindered. . Three. days 
to rest and settle down was little after such a voyage, 
but the unflagging energy of the man allowed him- 
self only that short breathing-space before he went 
straight at the most difficult task before him, the 
coming to some understanding with the —— au- 
thorities. Some of us put off the harder businesses 
as long as possible ; some of us get them over as soon 
as possible. We shall be wise to copy Paul in this, 
he tone of his explanation to the synagogue of- 
ficials is beautifully frank and conciliatory. It throbs 
with love for the nation, notwithstanding all he had 
suffered from them. They were no formal epithets 
when he called them ‘‘ brethren,” and spoke of ‘‘ my 
nation.” He was not molding his words to please 
them when he spoke of ‘‘ the people” and ‘‘the cus- 
toms of our fathers.” He clung wistfully to his 
‘*brethren according to the flesh,” and one of his 
deepest convictions was that, being a Christian, he 
was the more, not the less, a Jew. The same man 
speaks to the unsympathetic rabbis in Rome who 
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poured out his very heart in Romans 10, and ever 
maintained in his letters that Christianity was the 
bright consummate flower, not the destroyer, of Ju- 
daism. Next to asserting his own innocence, he is 
eager to disclaim anything unpatriotic in his appeal 
to Cesar. It might easily be construed as a slight to 
the Jewish officials in Jerusalem, and those in, Rome 
might suspect that he had some charge to bring. Sohe 
sets them at ease at once on that head, thus disarming 
suspicion. He had much to complain of, but nothing 
is more Christlike and beautiful than the entire sup- 
pression of any querulous note. However he felt the 
sting of injustice, he lets no word escape him, but 
bears in ‘silence, as his Lord had taught him. The 
same Lord is teaching us the same lesson. 

As in Jerusalem, so in Rome, he insists that his 
faith is the perfection of the Messianic hope, ‘‘ he 
hope of Israel,” and leaves the Jews to draw the in 
ference that, if they disown him, they disown it. 

This pathetic appeal, throbbing with noble patriot- 
ism and studiously conciliatory, had little effect. The 
Jews’ reply is eminently non-committal and diplo- 
matic. It has been pronounced unhistorical, and 
commentators have given themselves a great deal of 
trouble to explain how it might be possible that the 
Roman Jews had not heard about Paul, and knew very 
little of ‘this sect.” But Luke is not responsible for 
the rabbis’ speaking the truth, but only for truly re- 
porting what they did say, whether it was a lie or not. 
And evidently they were diplomatically ignorant, 
and, like ecclesiastical offitials in other places than 
imperial Rome, they knew nothing but what they 
learned officially, and they wished to acknowledge as 
little as possible to this very enigmatic personage, 
who had been shot down on them under very doubt- 
ful circumstances. Their denial of having received 
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(official) despatches on the case, or oral communica- 
tions about it, was obviously true, for no other vessel 
leaving Syrian ports after Paul's was likely to have 
come into port before him. As to ‘‘this sect,” proba- 
bly they knew more than they chose to admit, and 
were assuming ignorance in order to induce Paul to 
speak out all he knew. If they thought he needed 
| urging to that, they were soon undeceived. 

he long day of pleading with the Jews is told of 
with a certain solemnity of tone which suggests the 
narrator's feeling that his narrative was reaching its 
climax. ‘The large number and representative char- 
acter of the hearers, the protracted interview, the 
double character of the apostle’s words, argumenta- 
tive or expository and appealing to emotions, ‘‘tes- 
tifying”’ and ‘‘ persuading,” and the double effect pro- 
duced, belief and disbelief, all lead up to the solemn 
last words of Paul to the Jew, which sum up the 
whole experiences recorded in Acts. Paul’s words of 
dismissal are partly borrowed from Isaiah's solemn 
predictions, which are also used by John to close his 
account of their rejection of Jesus. They predict the 
necessary deepening unbelief of those who stop their 
ears and shut their-eyes tight, and are a prophecy of 
Israel's fate, only too accurate to this day. Paulin 
these words, as it were, dismisses the tow to the 
self-chosen ruin ; in those which follow he sounds a 
note of triumphant prophecy. In this last picture of 
Acts we see the apostle of the Gentiles recognizing 
and setting his face towards his true office ; we see 
the Jew sulkily turning away from the light and his 
only hope ; and we see, as Paul saw, the Gentiles 
flocking to the world’s Saviour. The destination of 
the gospel for the world, and the buoyant confidence 
with which its heralds may go forth to their task, are 
crystallized for all ages in these parting words. 

he last sentences of the book seem to some com- 
mentators ‘‘abrupt” as a close, and, if Ramsay is 
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right in maintaining that the ‘‘ former treatise” (Acts 
I: 1)means the first of a series, and that Luke planned 
a third book to deal with the progress of the gospel 
from Rome, the stopping short without any informa- 
tion as to Paul’s fate ceases to be unnatural, even 
from the point of view of a biography. But it must 
be firmly kept in view that Acts has a higher aim 
than to tell of the doings of any man, however much 
of his doings has to be told in order to carry out what 
is its true aim. ‘All that Jesus” continued ‘‘to do 
and to teach ” after ‘* he was received up "’ is its theme. 
Jesus, not Peter or Paul, is its ‘* hero,” if we may use 
the word. And the ‘‘abrupt” close has carried the 
narrative on to the goal set out at its beginning, for 
it has shown the widening, concentric circles of the 
church’s testimony, —Jerusalem, Judza, Samaria, 
and the uttermost ends of the earth. Rome might 
well be taken as representing these, and instances 
are quoted in which the expression is distinctly used 
as a synonym for the imperial city. The book 
therefore does not merely stop; it ends. It has 
traced the expansion of the church to the limits as- 
signed in the last words of the ascending Lord. 

Much yet remained to be told, and very poomesy 
Luke intended to begin his (hypothetical) third boo 
with a fuller repetition of the closing paragraph of 
his second, as he had begun his second with a fuller 
repetition of the closing paragraph of his first. But, 
in any case, surely the last words, in their solemn 
attribution of the full, majestic name, ‘‘the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” and their picture of the apostolic ac- 
tivity, are a rounded close : ‘‘ With all boldness, none 
forbidding ”’ is at once an instruction and a prophecy 
to the church in all lands and ages. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Circumstances do not confine convictions. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Prayers Answered in Unexpected Ways 

And when we entered into Rome (v. 16). Two 
people were talking together about the conversion of 
acertain man. One of them, a lady, said, ‘‘I suppose 
my deafness was the means, under God, of saving 
his soul.” ‘‘How could that be?” ‘‘This way: 
Our room at the hotel adjoined his. My husband 
and I became very much interested in him, and de- 
sirous that he should know the way of life, and, 
when we had our family devotions, we always prayed 
especially for him. As 1am deaf, my husband prayed 
loud enough for me to hear, and, as it happened, 
loud enough for him to hear. Late one night, just 
after our devotions were over, there was a knock at 
our door, and, when we opened it, there stood this 
man. ‘Tell me,’ said he, ‘what I shall do to be 
saved!’ My husband pointed out the way, and soon 
our friend was happily converted to God. My deaf- 
ness has been a sore ‘thorn in the flesh,’ but I can 
rejoice even in that, since it has been the means of 
saving a soul,” Paul’s experience was much like 
that. He had been praying for a chance to come to 
Rome for a long time, but he had not expected to 
come as a prisoner on trial for his life. God answered 
his prayer in this unexpected way. 


Overcoming Obstacles 


After three days he called together those that 
were the chief of the Jews (v.17). The manner in 
which a person is affected by obstacles is a pretty 
good index of his character. If he is discouraged by 
difficulties, turned aside by dangers, and overwhelmed 
by trials, then we do not give him credit for much 
strength of character. In his ‘Life of the Bee,” 
Maeterlinck tells us that the master and classic of 
pee fm! apiarian science was a blind man. His 
name was Francois Huber. Although he became 
blind when very young, his entire life was devoted 
to the study of the bee,—a windy sresnting so many 
difficulties that keen sight would seem to be indis-: 
pensable. His triumph is one of the most remark- 
able stories on record, and ought to be an inspiration 
to all young —— who are beset by difficulties. 
Knowing that he should never be able to see bee or 
honeycomb himself, he nevertheless set to work, with 
marvelous courage, to penetrate the secrets of the 
hive, using the eyes of a faithful servant in place of 
these which had been. darkened. He made investi- 
gations so thorough, and arrived at conclusions so 
accurate, that he remains as a standard in that de- 

artment of science. If a blind man could success-: 
ully study the bee, is there any obstacle that courage 
and patience may not surmount? Difficulties seemed 
only to stimulate Paul to do better work. 


Paul at Work 

Testifying the kingdom of God (v. 23), We are 
told that when Frederick W. Robertson of Brighton 
was wrestling with his call to preach, he was in- 
clined to go into the army asa soldier. He said, if 
he could be given a sword, and sin could be clothed 


with flesh and blood, he could be induced to enlist in 
the ministry very readily. But the Lord told his 
workmen very early that his work was ‘‘not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit.” And Jesus, 
who had power over the angels, said to his disciple 
who struck a servant of the high-priest and smote off 
his ear, ‘* Put up again thy sword into its place : for 
all they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” Paul seemed a very humble individual, a 
prisoner guarded constantly by. a soldier, but he was 
equal to an army of men, armed and drilled, as he 
placed the gospel dynamite in the hearts and minds 
of the people who came to his lodgings. A single 
man who fights with earthly weapons is insignifi- 
cant ; it is the man who fights with ideas who is to 
be taken into account. 


Wanted Them to Hear Both Sides 


I had done nothing against the people, or the 
customs Bong fathers (v. 17). A story is told of a 
farhily which was at its devotions one morning, in 
the home of an English minister. The youngest 
child, a boy of six years, thought his father’s prayer 
was rather long when breakfast was waiting, and he 
undertook to beat a quiet retreat to the kitchen. 
Suddenly there was a crash, and a table with its con- 
tents fell to the floor, with the young deserter from 
the family altar beneath it. rayers were inter- 
rupted temporarily, and, when they were resumed, 
the father pra ed for the naughty boy. A short time 
later, the c ild’s mother found him in his little room 
upstairs. He was sobbing bitterly. ‘‘O mama,” he 
exclaimed, indignantly, ‘‘papa tells God of all the 
bad things I do, but never tells him a word about the 
good that’s in me!" The child was right in his in- 
stinct for fair play, and he had the same kind of feel- 
ing that Paul had in coming to Rome. He wanted 
that the people should know both sides, so that he 
might have a fair chance to win them to Christ. It 
is-always important that we be not indifferent to 
what people think of us, for we must have their re- 
spect in order to influence them for good. 


Anything for Him é 

Lam not ashamed of the gospel of Christ (Golden 
Text). When Sir Arthur Wellesley, afterward known 
as the Duke of Wellington, was invited to take charge 
of a force of ten thousand men, to co-operate with 
the Portuguese in rescuing their country-from the 
grasp of the French emperor, it was hinted to him 
that he was likely to be superseded in command. 
He replied, ‘‘I have, as we say in India, eaten the 
king’s salt, and I will serve His Majesty in whatever 
situation he may be pleased to place me, be it su- 
preme or inferior.” e who was willing to be subor- 
dinate in the peninsula became chief and victor at 
Waterloo. It is the glory of Paul that.he was the 
same cheerful, faithful soldier of Jesus Christ when 
a prisoner that he was when free to go his own way. 
And how God has honored him through the Christian 
centuries ! 
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Right imprisoned has power to overthrow the 
palace of imperial wrong. 
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riental Lesson-Lights 
= By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - “—j— 





” ND WHEN WE ENTERED INTO RomE.”-—Through 
A monastic orders and the Roman Catholic 
Church, the popes exercised not less, but more, 
influence than ancient emperors of Rome. Not only 
in the Middle Ages, but also now, ecclesiastical pris- 
oners and appeals from the East enter Rome and 
await judgment. Oriental Christians (subject to the 
papacy), from Korea to Asia Minor, repair to Rome 
for the settlement of their local ecclesiastical differ- 
ences. 

‘*PauL WAS SUFFERED TO ABIDE BY HIMSELF WITH 
THE SOLDIER THAT GUARDED H1M.”’—State officials in 
the Orient are not bound by strict rules, the violation 
of which would be attended by serious consequences, 
They have, or else they assume, discretionary powers, 
and their favorable attention may be secured bya 
variety of means. Had Paul wished, he could have 

urchased his freedom by a few presents to Felix. 
Festus, Julius, and others favored Paul on account 
of the justice of his cause, but more particularly be. 
cause he was one of themselves politically, ‘a Roman 
citizen.”’ It is well known that all possible favors 
are shown to Muhammadan or Turkish prisoners by 
the officials of the Ottoman states. A citizen of the 
great American Republic cannot be arrested in 
Asiatic Turkey by the Turkish government, and he 
can only be tried, fined, or imprisoned by the repre- 
sentative or consul of the United States. Till within 


a few years ago, subjects of European kingdoms 
enjoyed similar immunities. Orientals, therefore, 


regard it as natural if Roman officials showed favor 
to Paul, a ‘‘ Roman citizen,” and suffered him to 
abide by himself and not in a common jail, for his 
cepponents were his inferiors in citizenship. 

‘*T was CONSTRAINED TO APPEAL UNTO CASSAR.... 
For BECAUSE OF THE Hope oF IsraEL I am Bounp 
with THIS CHaIrn,’’—Eastern religious communities 
consider it a distinct and a very high mark of geod 
religious breeding to settle their internal differences 
without appeal to the state, especially if the head of 
it be a religious alien, as Cesar then was, and as the 
Sultan now is considered by Jews and Christians. 
Paul’s statement, therefore, that he did not come to 
Rome to accuse his nation, but rather that the Jews 
unreasonably handed him over to a religiously alien 
power, was evidently calculated to remove misunder- 
standing, and make him stand well with the Israel- 
ites then living in Rome. 


SHWwEIR, Mr. LEBANON, Syria, 


The truth that does not convince now will convict 
then. 


anal 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


FTER (three days he called together those that 
were the chief of the Jews (v.17). If ever a 
man had a good excuse for ‘‘ taking life easy,” 

it was Paul when he landed in that Roman prison. 
He had been abused, maligned, beaten, shipwrecked, 
dragged about, and generally knocked to pieces; 
and now, to crown it all, had landed in a jail. I 
imagine that this would have settled me. I fear I 
should have been ready to sit down in my cell and 
shut my mouth,—at least, I should have required a 
month or two to rest up. pull myself together, and 
get on my fighting clothes. Not so this grand old 
man. Three days were enough for him. All he 
waited for was just to get his breath, and into his 
work he plunged: . How sublime it is to have some 

eat and inextinguishable passion like that burning 
in one’s soul! I have seen his spiritual children on 
the ‘‘ frontier.” Some men like him cannot be three 
days in a new community out West without starting a 
Sunday-school. Once there was a poor, timid, trem- 
bling, old Christian who was afraid he should go to 
the bad place when he died. ‘‘ What would you do 
when you got there?” some one asked him. ‘I'd 
start a prayer-meoting the first night,” he said. 
That makes me believe in the apostolical succession. 
Paul might have had his own hands on this old fel- 
low's head. 

Because-of the hope of Israel I am bound with 
this chain (vy. 20). Everybody in this world is bound 
with a chain. None are at perfect liberty, We envy 
the rich their liberty. They seem to be able to move 
about the world with the freedom of the birds, and to 
do whatever they take a notion to, Do not deceive 
yourselves. They too are bound with chains. Some 
earthly limitation is on them all. Their chains are a 
little Jonger than’ yours perhaps, “but they come to 
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the ends of them all the same. Some of them are 
sick, some of them are sad, and some of them are 
silly,—with a chain bound round their brains, which 
is enough sight worse than a manacle on one’s leg. 
No, no! You are not the only one who bears about 
your ball and chain. I've got mine. But let me tell 
you this: It's one thing to be bound with chains for 
‘*the hope of Israel,” or some other great and sacred 
cause, .Fathers are bound with chains for the hope 
of their families, mothers for the hope of a little sick 
baby, ministers for their churches, patriots for their 
country. They are held down to their tasks like 
slaves. They cannot leave their little cell. But the 
hope, the hope, the hope, sustains them day and 
night. It’s quite another thing to be bound with the 
chain of a vile companion or a vicious habit. On the 
prairies, the cowboys stake their horses to a post. It 
is not only to have them ready to mount in the morn- 
ing, but to — them from being stolen by Indians 
or eaten by wolves. You better be thankful to God 
for ‘‘ staking you out.” 

We desire to hear of thee what thou thinkest 
(v. 22). A noble disposition! Show me a good list- 
ener, and I will show you a good learner. They are 
few and far between. Most people desire to have 
you hear what they think. Nothing is so intolerable 
as to have to listen to the opinions of others. They 
will gabble about their own notions as long as an ear 
is open, but the moment you break in to tell them 
what you think, they yawn or have an errand in an- 
other room. If you want to acquire knowledge or 
affection or influence, hear what others think. I 
once heard one minister ask another, ‘‘ How do you 
acquire such influence among the men in this com- 
munity?” ‘I listen,” he replied. Some ministers 
are always talking; others are always listening. It 
makes a lot of difference what other people think! 
Every day of your life you will meet a score of men 
whose thoughts on a score of subjects will be better 
than your own. How little you know what great, 
deep, sweet thoughts are stirring about in the brains 
of the commonest people. If some of you garrulous 
teachers should stop a moment and listen to Little 
Bill, he might surprise you. 

For as concerning this sect,... everywhere it is 
spoken against. Well, what of it? Far be it from 
me to disparage public opinion. There is a sense in 
which * he voice of the people is indeed the voice of 
God.” But this is true only at certain times and in 
certain conditions. Nobody can be so badly fooled 
as the public. It may be a sign, but it is not a proof 
(by a long shot), that because everywhere a man or a 
doctrine is spoken against, that they are bad or 
wrong. Neither is it a proof that they are good or 
true because they are spoken for. You think because 
‘all the fellows" are ‘‘ speaking against”’ religion, 
that therefore it is contemptible ? Ho! ho! And so 
are all the geese quacking at the train of cars that 
thunders by. 

And some believed, . . . and some disbelieved 
(v. 24). Indeed! Well! well! Even Paul could 
not convince them all, Listen to that, good friend, 
you who are discouraged because you cannot control 
and convince a few of the recalcitrant members of 
your class, You are not alone. It was so with Paul, 
and so with Christ. Some believe, and some disbe- 
lieve. It may be aay fault, but it may not, Some 
of them may not susceptible to any influence at 
all. Some may only be unsusceptible to. yours, but 
sensitive to some one’s else. It’s hard, but it’s no 
sign you're not faithful. There is nothing harder. 
When I see people in my congregation whom I can- 
not influence, I nearly die. But probabiy so did 
Paul. It's a great thing to persuade some, even if 
you cannot persuade all. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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A holy work gives heavenly Joy to lighten earth's 
afflictions. 
ea 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


T LAST we are in Rome! What was done with 
A the prisoners when they all reached Rome ? 
Was Paul treated in any exceptional way ? 
Whom did Paul ask to visit him in his prison quar- 
ters? Now ask some teacher to give a brief account 
ot what Paul said to these elders. What was the 
result of this first conference between Paul and the 
elders? When they had heard the apostle, what 
was the result, as told in verse 24? How long was 
Paul detained in Rome? Where was he permitted 
to stay while he was ny: his trial ? 

Having brought out the lesson facts, go on toa 
kind of review of Paul's life as a preacher. Since 
this is the last lesson that we have about the great 
apostle, this will be most appropriate. Put on the 
board the word Paul’s and a large P. Then tell the 
school that you want to draw out the prisons and 
the pulpits that Paul occupied at various times. Be- 

in with prisons. The letters on the board stand for 
Philippi, Jerusalem, Caesarea, and Rome. As the 
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school gives these, draw out any facts that you think 
important in connection with his work in these places. 
Remember that it is highly important to fix the facts of 
the life of the apostle in the minds of the scholars éy 
constant repetition. 

Now pass on to Paul’s pulpits. The letters used 
in our scheme stand for stairway, prison, court, 
ship's deck, synagogue, private house, beach, market- 





AUL'S 
RISONS: P.—J.—C.—R.= 
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OWER. CHRIST. 











place. Draw these out by questions, or use any 
others that you think better. Only make this clear, 
that Paul was ready at any time and in any place to 
preach Christ. 

Now close up with asking what was the source 
of the power that Paul had soabundantly. Put down 
the word power. It was Christ,—was it not? For 
he said, ‘‘I can do all things through Christ, who 
strengtheneth me.” Well, this is still the power of 
each believer, and it is the power that each scholar 
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in this schooi may have, if only he asks for it in 
earnest. 
New York CIty. 
a4 


It is difficult for truth to find audience when tra- 
dition ts on the throne 
‘<2? 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs '') 


**Go, labor on: spend, and be Psalm 124 : 1-8. 


spent."’ (184: 1-5. 269:1,2 
** Lord, speak to me, that | may Psalin 40 : 5-10. 
speak.”’ (54: 3-6. 85: 1-4 
** Jesus calls us, o'er the tumult."’ Psalm 115 : 12-18. 
** So let our lips and lives express." (165: 4. 5 232: 1-4 
**O Jesus, I have promised."’ Psalm 43 : 1-5. 
** Revive thy work, O Lord."’ (231: 1-4. 90: I-4. 
** Work, for the night is coming.” Psalm 34 * 17-22. 
** Must Jesus bear the cross alone ?"’ (47:5-9. 72: 1-3 
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The worst circumstances sometimes afford oppor- 
tunities for doing the greatest good. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 103: Walnut 
Street, Philadeiphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


Do not omit the lesson because of Children's Day. 


Quarter’s Thought: Paul’s Last Journeys. 
to Remember. 


General Thought: The Good News is for All the 
World. 


Lesson Thought: Paul was Never Ashamed to 
Spread the Good News. 


INTRODUCTION, 

Children, what book is this? (showing a Testa- 
ment.) Is it the whole Bible? How many can name 
the first four books of the New Testament? We call 
them four Gospels. ‘‘Gospel’ means ‘‘ good news.” 
(Begin outline.) These books (repeat their names) 
tell the good news about—? Jesus. His last re- 
quest was, ‘‘ Go ye into a// the world, and reach the 
£05 ¢/ (good news) to the whole creation.” The next 

ook? Acts tells how the apostles, the friends of 
Jesus, went about telling the good news. One of these 
men was our friend—? Paul. (Ad ‘‘ Paul Preached”’ 
to outline. Show the map, recaliing his journeys. ) 

Was Paul always treated kindly? No, indeed. In 
many piaces the people were rough and cruel, and 
he suffered many things. (Recall some). Paul said 
he was ready to suffer for loout’ sake. 

Review six previous Golden Texts, showing how 
the Lord helped him to be brave in prison, on the 


Things 





ship, etc. Last Sunday we learned how God saved 
Paul from the s (shipwreck), s—— (soldiers), 
s—— (sea), s—— (snake-bite). How glad we are 


that the people on this little island (Malta) were kind 
to Paul! He was kind to them, too. One of the 
chief men took Paul to his home. The man’s father 
was sick, so Paul prayed, and healed him. Others 
heard about it, and brought their sick friends to 
Paul, who healed them. 

The two hundred and seventy-six people from the 
ship stayed on the island three months. Paul made 
many friends. When winter was over, another ship 
started for Rome with the prisoners. The people 
showed their kindness by giving presents to Paul 
and his friends. The ship stopped here three days 
(continue the green ribbon to Syracuse, later to other 

laces, completing the fourth journey at Rome). 
When the soft breezes blew, they crossed the sea, 
and stayed here (Puteoli) seven days. Here they 
left the ship, and went overland toward Rome. Some 
of the friends heard of it, and met Pay! here (Three 
Taverns). When Paul saw them, he thanked God 
and took courage, and they went on together. 

Although Paul was still a prisoner, the officer liked 
him so well that he allowed him to live in a house 
away from the other prisoners (draw Paul's house, 
adding ‘‘In Rome”) ; but he was always chained to 
a soldier. (To-day’s picture shows this. Picture- 
cards are issued by The Providence [R. 1.] Litho- 
graph Company, but should be secured from your 
own denominational publishing house.) Wherever 
Paul went, the soldier went too. 

What do you think Paul planned todo? Instead 
of resting, he planned to tell the gospel, or good 
news, in Rome. He might have said, ‘‘ Because I 
cannot travel any more, I must stop preaching.” 


After only three days he called the Jews together, 
and after that, whenever visitors came to see him, 
he told them of Jesus. Sometimes he talked to the 
soldiers to whom he was chained, for they were often 
changed. (Allow children to point out in to-day’s 
picture Paul, the soldier, chain, people, etc.) 

First Paul told them why he had been arrested. 
(Read and explain verses 17-20.) They told him they 
had never heard any harm about him, but they 
wanted to hear him preach, so they appointed an- 
other day, and gathered many to hear him. From 
morning till evening he told the story of Jesus. (Re- 
call outline in previous lessons.) 


** Jesus lived on this earth, 
He went about doing good,’’ etc, 


Some believed, others did not. Paul felt disa 
pointed about them, and said they were like people 
who had ears, but would not listen, and eyes, but 
they would not see. eecesee the duty of atten- 
tion and obedience to God’s Word.) 

For two whole years Paul lived in this home, and 
preached the good news to all his visitors. Nobody 
stopped him. He was still a prisoner, chained to a 
soldier. Was he ashamed when the chains were put 
on him years before, when he was arrested in Jeru- 
salem? No. Now he is an old man, and hasn't 
much longer to live, but he says, ‘‘I am o¢ ashamed 
of the gospel [good news] of Christ.” (Add ‘ Not 
Ashamed " to outline, and drill on the text.) 

There are some children who are not brave, like 
Paul. He had such hard things to do! Some chil- 
dren seem ashamed to do even easy things for Jesus. 
Sing ‘‘ If you cannot cross the ocean” (Gospel Hymns, 
No. 640). 

Rome was the last place where Paul preached. 
While there he wrote some of the good letters which 
we find in our Bibles. He had been faithful, and 
often thought of the crown in the heavenly kingdom 
for ‘‘ Faithful Paul,’’ because he had never been 
ashamed of the gospel (good news) of Christ. (Add 
‘*Good News” to the review diagram.) Close by 
singing : 

** Nearer the end of toil and care, 
Nearer the joy I long to share, 
Nearer the crown I soon shall wear : 
I am coming nearer.’’ 
(Gospel Hymns, No. 3720.) 
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They who seek men with love are bound to find 
the love of men. 








LESSON FOR JUNE 14 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


ESCRIBE briefly Paul's winter in 
Melita, and the influence he gained 
over the governor and the people; 

thence his journey to the Bay of Naples, 
and thence by land to Rome, about a 
hundred and twenty miles, You have 
now come to the culmination of the mis- 
sion of the great apostle and missionary. 
Show in this lesson: 

1. Its Territorial Culmination. Rome 
was then the center, and practically the 
mistress, of the world. It ruled Europe 
westward to the Atlantic Ocean, Asia to 


the Euphrates River, and Africa to the | 


deserts of Arabia and Sahara. Its em- 
pire included over a hundred and twenty 
million subjects. 


reach Rome beyond all other places 
(Acts 19: 21). The Holy Spirit pointed 
him to Rome as the goal of his campaign 
of testimony (Acts 23: 11). He had long 
been praying that he might get there 
(Rom. 1:9, 10). Show why, when the 
Christian Church had become estab- 
lished at Rome, the initial steps were 
taken for the conquest of all nations by 
Jesus Christ. 

Paul was cheered by finding that his 
work had been greater than he had esti- 
mated. The gospel had been carried to 
Italy before him (vs. 14, 15). He was 
already known in the world’s capital. 
(Read Rom. 16.) These evidences gave 
him new courage. It was through such 
experiences that he learned to say,‘‘ We 
are fellow-workers with God.” 

Rome long ago ceased to be the world’s 
capital. New movements now call for 
some new center from which influences 
may radiate to bring the nations anew to 
the knowledge of Christ. Before this 


century shall end, New York, Chicago, | 


or some other American city, may be, in 
a more real sense, the world’s center 
than Rome ever was. 
our Sunday-schools children are being 


trained for a greater opportunity than | 


Paul had. We must pray and labor 
earnestly to help them to a consecration, 
intellectual power, and spiritual insight 
like his. 

2. Its Culmination with the Jews. Like 
his Master, Paul had been rejected at 
eng veggies | but for Roman protection, 


e also would have been put to death | 


there. Now at Rome he once more pro- 
claimed to the Jews the gospel of the 


kingdom of God. At first they listened | 


courteously when he told them that his 
imprisonment was for the sake of the 
nation which he and they loved (v. 20). 
They told him they had not been preju- 
diced against him by reports from Jeru- 
salem. But when he told them of the 
kingdom of God, and proved out of the 
law and the prophets that Jesus was its 
founder (v. 23), they fell into dispute 
among themselves, and in the end left 
him. In Galilee the Jews had rejected 
Jesus for themselves, and he -: to 
them the impressive words of their 
prophet, Isaiah, declaring their doom 
(Matt. 15 . 7-9). In Jerusalem they 
rejected him for the nation, and the 
same words were repeated (John 12 : 38- 
40). They had repeated the action in 
every province where the gospel had 
been preached, till at last in hone Paul 
once more pronounced Isaiah’s verdict 
ou the nation (vs. 26, 27). 

Show that for the Jews to have ac- 
cepted the oa Paul brought to them 
at Rome would have been to uproot 
much that they held precious. The 
Gentiles rejected Juaalei on the author- 
ity of the same Scriptures by which the 
Jews defended it. The responsibility of 
understanding the meaning of the Bible 
rests with us. The Jews clung blindly 
to the letter of their law, and perished 
with it. No one without a mind open to 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit can find 
in the Bible the truth that is there re- 
vealed for us in our own time. 

3- Its Culmination with the Gentiles. 
‘*They will hear,” said Paul to the 
Jews. His assertion must have con- 
firmed them in their determination to 
repudiate his gospel. 


ews of Pisidian Antioch that because 
they thrust from them the word of.God, 


Paul, seeking to con- | 
quer the world for Christ, wanted to | 


Perhaps now in | 


Nearly sixteen | 
=) before, Paul had declared to the | 
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| and judged themselves unworthy of 
| eternal life, ‘‘ Lo, we turn to the Gen- 
tiles” (Acts 13: 46, 47). That was a 
great turning-point in the history of 
Christianity. Rcisent that in the king- 
dom of Christ equal rights were to be 
offered to all nations. Now, at Rome, 
he declared that Jews would not hear, 
and that the salvation of God is sent to 
the, Gentiles, who will hear (v. 28). 
Here is the end of Judaism, so far as 
Christianity is concerned. The new re 
ligion completely separated itself from 
the old out of which it had sprung; and 
here the Book of Acts appropriately 
closes, leaving Paul at Rome, in his 
own hired house, preaching to Gentiles 
‘*the kingdom of God, and teaching the 
things which concern the Lord Jesus 
| Christ.” 
Suggestive Questions 
1. The Gospel Preached to the World. 
How extensive was the mission to which 
Paul was chosen? (Acts 9: 15.) What 
was to be the field of the apostles’ 
labors? (Matt. 28: 19.) How long had 
Paul desired to preach in Rome ? (Rom. 
15 : 22, 23.) In-what sense could Paul 
say that Jesus Christ was made known 
to all the nations? (Rom. 16 : 26.) Why 
| was his work at Rome the culmination 
of his mission? What are now the 
world’s great centers ? 
2. Christianity Separated from Juda- 


|ism. Why did the Jews reject Jesus as |, 


their Messiah? (Luke 4 : 25-29.) How 
were Jewish Christians persuaded that 
| the gospel of Christ was meant for Gen- 
tiles? (Acts 11: 18.) Why would not 
the Jews listen to Paul preaching Jesus 
as the Messiah ? (22: 21, 22.) What did 
Paul declare as to the gospel for Jews 
and Gentiles? (28 : 25-28.) How did 
Christianity in the primitive church dif- 
fer from Judaism ? 


Boston. 
% 
God can make a pulpit out of a prison. 
| al 


| For the Senior Bible Class 


| By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Paul at Rome 


Tue GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 
28 : 16-31). 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 


The Paul who entered the imperial 
cify was not a discouraged man. He 
may well have felt a little despondent 
after so long an experience of Rome's 
firm grip of a prisoner, but the exhibition 
of spontaneous friendliness by the Chris- 
tian community lightened his heart and 
gave him fresh courage. 

He was treated at Rome with great 
leniency, being permitted to live in his 
own lodging under the watchful guar- 
dianship of a soldier, He could not go 
out freely, but he could receive visitors 
without hindrance. 

Promptly inviting the leading Jews to 
his house, Paul set before them frankly, 
yet with moderation, his relations with 
the Jews of Jerusalem, and the reason 
of his imprisonment. 
that it was due to the bitter hostility of 
the Jews, but affirmed that there was 
no adequate cause for their demand for 
his death. 
before interference from any source 
should make it impossible, was charac- 
teristic of Paul. ow could the Jewish 
leaders have professed ignorance of 
Paui’s case, and of the nature of the 
‘*sect ” to which he belonged ? 


I, 


so wholly confined to the lowest and 
rest das that, tip to this time, the 
ews had viewed it with their customary 
tolerance of vagaries which did not seem 
blasphemous. They were ready to 


listen to Paul’s presentation of his faith | 


|in Christ as the promised Messiah, but 


as usual were divided as regards the | 


response to his appeal. 

The Book of Acts hints at an active 
ministry of two years, during which 
Paul was relatively unhampered. These 
were truly busy years of vast import to 
Christendom. During them the apostle 


( Continued on page 282) 





He did not deny | 


Bartlet | 
thinks that Christianity may have been | 
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READY IN BOOK FORM 


Studies for Personal Workers 
By Howard Agnew Johnston 








Studies covering the principal features of per- 
sonal work, and designed to help those who 
| seek to be used of God in individual effort. 
Will be especially adapted for church and 


| young people's organizations, as well as for | 
This attempt at conciliation | 


individual use. 


12mo, 176 


ages. Price, cloth, 60 cents ; postage, 
6 cents. 


aper, 40 Cents net; pustage 5 cents. 





‘Individual Work for Individuals 
By HL Clay Trumbull 


This book is having a wide sale, having been 
ordered by Church Boards and Associations in 
lots of from fifty to ten thousand. 

Over 13,000 used by the Presbyterian Evan- 
gelistic Committee. 


Price of paper edition, 35 cents; $3.75 per 
dozen ; $30.00 per hundred. Cloth, 75 cents. 


The International Committee 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
3 West 29th Street, New York 





| 


[OWA CHRISTIAN COLLEGE offers diploma and 
degree courses by mail. Catalog free. Write c.J. 
Burton, Pres. lowa Chris. College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 





When answering 


advertisements 
mention The Sunday School Times. 





~ | Chicago. 


| It is admitted by all scholars that the 
American 
Standard Edition 
of the 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


| gives the meaning of the ‘original better than any 

other translation of the Holy Scriptures. 

The Sunday School Times says: “\t is the standard 
translation for the English-speaking world.” 

Prices from $1.00 upwards. For sale by all book- 
sellers, or send for catalogue. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 


| 








| Colorado 

Is easily reached by the fast train service of 
the Chicago, Union Pacific, and North- West- 
ern Line. The Colorado Special, fast daily 
train, one night to Denver from Chicago and 
the central states (only two nights en route 
from the Atlantic seaboard), leaves Chicago 
daily 6.30 P.M. A second daily train, simi- 
larly equipped, leaves Chicago 11.30 P. M. 

| Personally conducted excursions in tourist 
| sleeping cars. All agents sell tickets via 

| this route. W, B. Kniskern, P. T. M., 
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The Sunday School Gimes 


. | 

Philadelphia, May 30, 1903 

Exncered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“‘ second-class matter.’’ 








Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate ~~ vfs s or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 

e copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at es per _ 

me free copy addi- 
Free Copies jicnai will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 





75 cent rate, 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any_one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine tt, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries ommbenced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
peper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co.,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


nion at 














Very Low Rates 


To Many Points Reached via 
Southern Railway 





The Southern Railway Company announces 
the sale cf tickets at extremely low rates from 
points on its lines for the following special oc- 
casions : 

Asheville, N. C.—Southern Educational 

sociation, June 30 to July 3, 1903. 
Asheville, N. C.—Southern Student Conference 

and Convention, Y. W. C. A., June 12 to 22, 


As- 


1903. 
Asheville, N. C.—American Society of Civil 

Engineers, June 8 to 12, 1903. 

Asheville, N. C.—National Dental and adjunct 

societies, July 24 to 31, 1903. 

Athens, Ga.—Summer school, July 1 to August 

9, 1903. 

Atlanta, Ga.—National Convention B. Y. P. U. 

of America, July 9 to 12, 1903. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Summer school, June 23 to 

July 31, 1903. 

Monteagle, Tenn.—Bible school, July 1 to Au- 

gust 30, 1903. 

Nashville, Tenn.— Peabody College Summer 

Schools, June 1 to July 30, 1903, 

St. Louis, Mo.—Saengerfest of North American 

Saengerbund, June 17 to 20, 1903. 

San Francisco, Cal.} National Encampment 
Los Angeles, Cal. | Grand Army of the Re- 

public, August 17 to 22, 1903. 

Tuskegee, Ala.—Summer school, June 26 to 

August 7, 1903. 

Above rates open to the public, Tickets will 
be sold to above points from all stations on 
Southern Railway. Detailed information can 
be had upon application to Chas. L. Hopkins, 
District Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 
828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


of the | 





| nee, Lookout Mountain, Bersheeba Springs, Fast 


| St. Louis Ry., and will be sent to any one free of 
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There’s a right 

chimney for every 

lamp, and my 


name is on it. 


MACBETH. 


| 


| If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
| the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
| tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Rootbeer @ 


In addition to ite medicinal qual | 

it is also the most de! ed 

most cool- | 
| 








five gallons. Bo RS. by Sunshine and Straw 
mail for 25c, Beware of imitations, Every Day in the Year 


-. The Map of Mexico 


CHARLES E. HIRES CO.,, 
Malvern, Pa, 








will show you at a glance that the 
Mexican Central R’y reaches all 
the important points in Mexico. 
The table-land of the Republic is 
traversed in its entirety by the 






The fact that The Sunday School Times 
eclines anywhere from $10,000 te 
20,000 of advertising in a year rightly 

strengthens the subscribers’ confidence 

= Lew advertisements that are not de- 
clined. 














Mexican Central 
Railway 


along which line are to be found 
the most desirable resorts in the 
world for both summer and winter. 
Notable among them are Guadala- 
jara, Lake Chapala, and Aguas- 
calientes, which are high and dry, 













A Delightful “Place to” | 
Spend the Summer 


In the highlands and mountains of Tennessee and 
Georgia, along the line of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga, & St. Louis Railway, may be found many 
health and pleasure resorts such as Monteagle, Sewa- | 





Brook Springs, Estill Springs, Nicholson Springs, 
and many others. The bracing climate, splendid 
mineral waters, romantic and varied scenery, com- 
bine to make these resorts unusually attractive to 
those in search of rest and health. A beautifully | 
illustrated folder has been issued by the N. C. & 


ant, and every night cool. 

For information apply to 
W. D. Murdock, G. P. A., Mexico City. 
C. R. Hudson, Traffic Mgr., Mexico City. 


W. C. Carson, Eastern Agent, 52 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


charge. 
W.L. DANLEY, General Passenger Agent 


| 
| 
Nashville, Tennessee | 
Meation this paper. ‘ | 














and every day in the year pleas- : 
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For Reasons \ WS 
of State >=»s 









Advertisements have introduced you 
te some of the best things you have. 











"$18.75 Chicago to Denver, Colo- | 


rado Springs, and Pueblo ; 


$19.00 to Deadwood, Hot Springs, South 
Dakota; Casper, and 
mediate points, via Chicago & North-Wes- 
tern R’y. One-way second-class tickets on 
sale May 19, June 2 and 16, July 7 and 21, 
August 4 and 18, and September 1 and 15. 
Correspondingly low rates from all points 
East. Fast trains. Service unexcelled. 
For particulars apply to your nearest agent, 
or address W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wyoming ; inter- 


A vivid love story, beautifully illus- 
trated; told simply but with appealing 
interest. The story is one of the many 
attractive features of the Lackawanna 
Railroad’s Summer Book. The book consists of 128 
pages, profusely illustrated, and describes more than 
300 summer homes. Everything is put down so that 
you will know where to go, how to go, and the price 
of tickets and board. If you are going away this 
summer don’t fail to send for a copy. Address 
T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna 
Railroad, New York City, enclosing 5 cents in stamps 
to cover cost of mailing. 


Lackawanna 


Railroad 
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| sent forth at least four wonderful letters, 
| Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon, and 
| Philippians, in which he declares the 
unique and absolute supremacy of Christ, 
his headship over the church, and his 
perfection, which makes him the stand- 
ard by whom all that is Christian is to 
be measured. From these letters we 
come to realize the veteran apostfe‘s un- 
ceasing thoughtfulness for his disciples 
and his churches. His years of impris- 
onment had won him the reverence of 
the whole church. ‘In the prison let- 
ters,” says Findlay, ‘‘ we mark a calm 
sense of authority, a strong assurance, 
blended with the deepest humility, of 
the perpetuity of his work and its uni- 
versal import, such as are but partially 
to be observed in the Epistle to the 
Romans.” 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Findlay’s capita! article on Paul the 

Apostle in the Hastings Dictionary 
should be read (713, 714), if available. 
| For the thought of the Epistles to the 
Colossians, Ephesians, Philippians, and 
to Philemon, see Stevens’s ‘‘ Messages 
of Paul.” The usual reference books 
for the life of Paul discuss this imprison- 
ment exhaustively. 


III. Questions ror Stupy anp Discus- 
SION, 

t. Conditions at Rome. (1.) Under 
| what emperor was Paul in captivity at 
Rome? (2.) What is known regarding 
this ruler? (3.) Why should Paul have 
been shown so much favor at the begin- 
ning, only to meet at last a certain, 
although unmerited, fate ? 

2. Paul’s Captivity. (4.) What privi- 
| leges were granted to him? (5.) What 
were the things which he considered as 

| hardships ? 

3. His Achievements. (6.) What does 

he declare himself to be constantly ac- 

, complishing while at Rome under sur- 
| veillance ?. (7.) What letters did he cer- 
| tainly write while in prison? (8.) Give 
the distinctive ideas of these beautiful 
| letters. 

4. The Value of the Roman /mprison- 

ment. (9.) What did it do for Paul ? 
(10.) What did it mean to Christendom ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 


[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. } 


Paul at Rome had attained the goal of 
his hopes, but not in the way he had 
expected. 

Even when a prisoner, he began a 
new work there “ after three days.” 

Perhaps he was kept far away from 
those whose needs he longed to meet, in 
order that his counsel might become 
especially helpful to all who are in need. 


YaLe UNIVERSITY. 


<_0 


More about Summer Schools 


LIST of summer schools for Chris- 
tian workers cannot be mace com- 
plete in these days, when so many 

institutions are coming to the help of 
those engaged in the work. Almost 
every day brings to light some Chau- 
tauaua or Sunday-school association 
which is adding method-teaching to its 
summer plans, A large number of such 
schools were described in a broadside on 
the subject in the Times for April 18, 
1903, and several more now call for at- 
tention. 


| Lookout Mountain 
Missionary Conference 
A conference for leaders of missionary 
work in Sunday-schools and Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies of the Southern States 
| will be held on Lookout Mountain, Ten- 
| nessee, July 1 to 8 This conference 
will be similar in its general plan and 
aoe to the conference for Northern 
| leaders, which will be held this summer 
at Silver Bay, on Lake George. 
Information concerning program, 
speakers, expense, and other details, 
may be had of Charles V. Vickrey, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Lake Orion, Michigan 
The third annual Bible Conference at 


the Lake Orion Assembly, to be held 
‘from’ July 23 to August 3, will have 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 14 


classes for Sunday-school teachers and 
Bible students, and among the leaders 
will be Professor Robert W. Rogers, 
w. C. Pearce, Patterson Du Bois, Dr. 
Chapman, and Mrs. Mary Foster Bry- 
ner. Normal methods, kindergarten 
work, Bible-class teaching, and present- 
day problems are among the subjects 
to be treated. Three classes for Sun- 
day-school teachers will be conducted, 
and many lectures given. William R. 
Farrand, Farrand Organ Company, 
Detroit, will furnish details. 


Mt. Allison University, New Brunswick 


The School of Methods for Sunday- 
school Workers will be held at Mt. Alli- 


son University, Sackville, New Bruns- | 


wick, from July 14 to 24. It is under 
the management of the Sunday-school 
Committees of the Methodist Confer- 
ences of the’ Maritime Provinces. 
very complete program has been pre- 
pared. Professor E. P. St. John and 
Miss M. K. Lawson of New Jersey will 
be the specialists. The field secretaries 
of the Maritime Provinces are also on 
the program. The school will be enter- 
tained at the University buildings. 
Full information may be had, not of 
C. E. Creighton, as stated previously, 
but of the Rev. J. W. Aikens, Truro, 
Nova Scotia, or E. R. Machune, of St. 
John, New Brunswick. 


Young Women at Silver Bay, N. Y. 

The Student Bible Conference for 
Young Women at Silver Bay, Lake 
George, from June 26 to July 7, will be 
addressed by Dr. W. W. White, the Rev. 
John Timothy Stone, Harry Wade Hicks, 
the Rev. Dr. Howard Agnew Johnston, 
the Misses May Blodgett and Caroline 
Palmer, among others. Address the 
American Committee, United Charities 
Building, New York. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 


| mame be known at all.” 
| shi 


A | 








Gold, or God? 
18 : 18-30. 


June 14, 1903. Luke 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoNn.—Love of riches perilous (Luke 12 : 


13-20). 

TuES.—Tends to selfishness (Luke 16 : 
19-31). 

WED.—A generous rich man (Gen. 13 : 
1-9) 


THURS.—A patient rich man (Job 1). 

FR1.—A liberal rich man (Acts 4 : 32-37). 

SatT.—Giving up riches for God (Acts 7 : 
22-29). 











Ways in which riches make people selfish. 
Some other perils in modern money-getting, 
How high ideals pay best in the end. 


HE possession of wealth is not wrong. 
It is wrong if wrongfully acquivell: 
but surely a farmer is not guilty of 

wrong-doing on whose farm oil is dis- 

covered, and who is made thereby a 

rich man. The possession of wealth is 

a terrible responsibility, but it is not in 

itself sin. But when the possession of 

wealth becomes possession by wealth, 
when the money rules the man, not the 
man the money, itis wrong. Money is 

a mere means of service in the world. 

When it is used, not for service, but for 

lust, or greed, or pride, or selfishness, it 

is misused; and its misuse is sinful. 

Money for its own sake, and not for the 

good that it can do, is wrong and evil. 

< 
The man who is master of his money, 

and who uses it as a trust for God, is a 

free man and a minister of the kingdom. 

Many men know the secret. A 

man wrote, recently, this little note, en- 

closing his check, to the Presbyterian 

Board of Foreign Missions : ‘‘I enclose 

for the. Board of Foreign Missions my 

check for $10,000. This is a special 
amount, or contribution, rather, on ac- 
count of something that has been cast 

into my lap within a few days; and I 

wish you would kindly consider this 

confidential, and report it as from ‘A 

Friend, Pennsylvania,’ and not let my 





Such owner- 
p of money is noble and virtuous. 


But it is far too rare. The curse of 
| money is its education in miserliness 
| and greed. It is said of one of the rich- 
est men in the country that he simply 
|cannot give. His income amounts to 
millions of dollars a year, but he gives 
almost nothing. ‘The habit of accumu- 
| lation has become so inveterate that he 
|cannot part with anything. He keeps 
piling up his fortune, while all about 
| im children suffer. and great benevo- 
lences lag for the want of the help that 
| he could give. But he is in the game, 
not to give, but to get and keep. 


% 
| The young ruler doubtless had not 
| gone as far as this. He was rich, but 
| there is no evidence that he had this 
modern passion for accumulation. He 
| had great wealth, and he did not want 
|to give it up; thatis all. Wealth has 
the power of enslaving men. The only 
way any man can escape this enslaving 
influence is to give, and the only way he 
is likely to learn how to give when he is 
rich is to begin when he is poor. The 
| habit of parting with money in benefi- 
| cence, formed when young and poor, 
| will abide and grow and be active when 
| older and richer. Let every one begin 
to give now. 

% 


There is something very ‘‘ superficial- 
izing,” so to speak, in wealth. 


| 


|dental things primary and 


wealth by its possessors has this certain 
influence. Money has great power to 
work out the deeper and nobler realities 
of character. It does not always do so, 
but it is prone to. 
was right in his feeling of pride and 
thankfulness for poor parents. On 
their gravestone was inscribed by their 
children : 


To show the Resting-Place of 
Neil Livingstone, 
and Agnes Hunter, his wife, 
And to express the thankfulness to God 
of their children 
John, David, Janet, Charles, and Agnes 
for poor and pious parents, 


This young ruler shows the super- 
ficializing effect of wealth. When Jesus 
laid his hand upon his life and pressed, 
it broke in. It was hollow. The inner 
solidities were gone. In reality it was 
not G6d and good character that he 
esteemed most, but gold and good repu- 
tation. Money puts the temporal things 
in the eternal place. 

~ 

Money is not essential... Godis, He 
can do without gold, but gold is value- 
less apart from God. 

The love of money is actually, as 
James says, the root of all kinds of evil. 

Do you give regularly out of your in- 
come, however small? 








Doctor on Food 
Experimented on Himself 
A physician of Galion, O., says: ‘‘ For the 


remedies and prepared foods with some bene- 
fit, it was not until I tried Grape-Nuts that I 
was completely relieved. 

‘‘ As a food it is pleasant and agreeable, very 
nutritious, and is digested and assimilated with 
very little effort on the part of the digestive 
organs. Asa nerve food and restorer it has no 
equal, and as such is especially adapted to 
students and other brain workers. It contains 
the elements necessary for the building of nerve 
tissue, and by so doing maintains an eqii- 
librium of waste and repair. . 

“It also enriches the blood by giving an in- 
creased number of red blood corpulses, and in 
this way strengthens all the organs, providing 
a vital fluid made more nearly perfect. I take 
great pleasure in recommending its use to my 
patients, for I value it as a food and know it 
will benefit all who use it."’ 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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“Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.” 





It is | 
| prone to make the secondary and acci- | 
essential. |: 
| The exaggeration of the importance of | 


David Livingstone | 


last few years I have been a sufferer from indi- | 
gestion, and, although I have used various | 


Name furnished 








The finest preparation made 


MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


FRE E—one fullsize 28c. box, mailed 
once only, upon pt of 2c. stamp. 


A. J. Ditman, 33Astor House, N.Y. 








GOLD DUST — 


| will clean anything cleanable—clothes and dishes, 
and pans, floors and doors—in- fact anything | 
GOLD DUST lightens labor, | 





‘om cellar to attic. 


No advertiser in The Sunday School 
Times is ashamed of the neighbors he 
has in these pages. 








| lessens care. 





| Made ‘only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Cc 0, New York, Boston, St. Louis. 


Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 


| 


| Quebec Central 


| Railway 















The favorite tourist route between 
New- York and Quebec, ‘and all 
St. Lawrence’ River points, 
Through parlor car between Que- 
bec and New York. For folders 
and all other information apply at 
any tourist ticket office, or to 





FRANK Grunpy, General Manager, Sher- 
brooke, P. Q. 

a a, Watsn, G. F. & P. A., Sherbrooke, 
> 


P.R. } ‘RILL, T. P. A., Room 65, Union 
Depot, Boston, Mass. 








HRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
delegates and friends attend- 
ing the National Convention 

at Denver this year should by all 
means take the far famed 


LOOP TRIP 


Denver to Silver Plume and re- 
turn via the 


COLORADO G 
SOUTHERN RY. 


This is the most fascinating one- 
day trip in the country, and is so 
conceded by all who have taken it. 


T. E. Frsuer, General Passenger 
Agent, Denver, Colorado. 


P. S.—We have many other delightful 
trips that are enjoyed by the tourist near! 
as much’as the *‘ Loop.”” Handsome il- 
lustrated publications, covering them all, 
sent to any address on receipt of tliree 
cents to cover postage. T. E. F. 





When answering advertisements, please 
‘mention The Sunday School Times. 




















Schauffler’s 








Schauffler. 
time. 


school work ? 
markable articles from his pen on this 


Successful Teaching” 


HERE are only a few men living to-day who can hold, arouse, instruct, 

and inspire an audience of Sunday-school workers as can Dr. A. F, 
He has been a Sunday-school practitioner for a life- 
When he speaks or writes, he compels attention because of the 
solid experience, tested methods, keen common sense, and brilliancy of 
illustration, that reinforce all he says. 
such a one some ‘‘Secrets of Successful Teaching’’ for your Sunday- 
The Sunday School Times is now running a series of re- 


that Dr. Schauffler has never yet written or spoken anything that exceeds 
this series in practical value and charm of interest. 
own separate interest and value, though all are related. 
continue in alternate issues until about the first of September. 
containing the four articles already published will be supplied free, as long 
as they last, to those who subscribe under this offer. 


The Fifth Article Appears in this Issue 


“Secrets of 


Would you like to know from 


absorbing tlieme. It is safe to say 
Each article has its 
The articles will 
The issues 





When mailed with 25 cents to The T 
Sunday School Times Co. this certificate 
is good for a six months’ (26 weeks) 
ye subscription to The Sunday School 

mes. 








When mailed with 25 cents to The 1 
Sunday School Times Co. this certificate 
is good for a six months’ (26 weeks) 
Sy subscription to The Sunday School 

mes. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co, 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for 
which please send The Sunday School 
Times for six ‘months (26 weeks) on 
trial, to include Dr; Schauffler’s special 
articles on Sunday-schoul work. I have 
not been a subscriber within the last 
six months, 
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The amount may be sent in stamps, money 
order, coin, or by check. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co, 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for 
which please send The Sunday School 
Times for six months (26 weeks) on 
trial, to include Dr. Schauffler’s special 
articles on Sunday-school work. Ihave 
not been a subscriber within the last 
six months. 


Address.......... puceee eccccecoseccscossorcocess 
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The amount may be sent in stamps, money 
order, coin, or by check. 
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THE MAYOR & 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And 80 he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that a Y If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 











CORNS 


postal for A... 
tc, to send it. If it doesn’t do the work, 
you won't buy a rsc. box (at druggists 
or by mail), and we shall lose money. 
ical @o.. Philadel 


Giant phia. 


¥ iy you risk @ a cen 
N SALVE? Send 
Costs us more than 
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When answerin advertisements please 
mention The Sunday School Times." 


Meal Time Conscience 
Whai Do the Children Drink ? 


There are times when mother or father feeds | c 
| tons—for stylish Summer Gowns—6§c., 75c., 


the youngsters something that they know chil- 
dren should not have. Perhaps it is some rich 
dessert, but more often it is tea or coffee. 
Some compromise by putting in*so much hot 
water that there is not much tea or coffee left, 
but even that little is pretty certain to do harm. 
It leads to bigger doses. Then come the cof- 
fee ills. 

It is better to have some delicious, hot, food 


drink that you can take yourself and feed to | 


your children, conscious that it will help and 
strengthen and never hurt them. A lady of 
Oneida, N. Y., ‘TL used coffee many 
yéars, in spite of the conviction that it injured 


says : 


my nervous system and produced my nervous 
h@adaches. While visiting a friend I was 
served with Postum, but it was not well made ; 
still I determined to get a package and try it 
myself, and, after following directions carefully, 
the result was all that could be a de- 
li¢ious, finely flavored, richly colored beverage. 
Since I quit coffee, Postum nas worked won- 
ders for me. 

**My husband, who always suffered from 
kidney trouble when drinking coffee 
coffee and took up Postum with me, and since 
drinking Postum he has felt stronger and bet- 
ter, with no indication of kidney trouble. 

**You may be sure I find it a great comfort 
to heve a warm drink at meals that I can give 
my children, with a clear conscience that it will 
help them, and not hurt them. as coffee or tea 
would."' Name furnished by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich 


desired : 


» quit the 


po 


pei 
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if 


Paint. 


best Paint. 





ME Mixed Paints may be better 
than others, 
said that there is no poor Mixed | 
There is plenty of it. 


but it cannot be | 


Naturally, 


evety manufacturer claims his own par- 
ticular Mixture is the best. 

There is no mystery about Pure White 
Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 
the standard—the staples in the business. 
They may not afford the dealer as large a 
co| profit as the Mixtures, but they make the | 


They are 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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For Prevent Time 
For Future 


For All 
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Elgin Watches. 





= 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have 
‘‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ 
trated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., ELain, itt. 


Time 
Time 
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B. & B. 


Desirable, fashionable fabrics for hot 
weather wear—with money-saving prices on. 

Investigate. 

Immense collection superb French Cot- 


$1.00, $1.25, and $1.50—Ecru and Cham- 
pagne grounds—neat White, Black, or 
Colored embroidering in spots and stripes— 
some hemstitched effects. 

Pretty Silk Charvets—fancy woven effects 
on White or assorted Colored grounds—Blue 
and White, and Black and White Shepherd 
Checks. 

Regular 45c. quality, 25c. 

32 inch Woven. Madras—Checks and 
Stripes—medium and dark colorings, 12 %c. 

Highly fashionable Checked and Striped 
Louisene Silks—hundred different effects— 
smart for Shirt-Waist Suits stunning and 
stylish—65§c., 75c., and 85c.—big money’s 
worth. 

75c. quality, §0c., and be prompt. 

All wool, imported, French Voiles—43 
inches wide—superior quality—fashionable 
colors—Dark and Bright Navy, Porcelain, 


Tan, Mode, French and Pearl Gray, Reseda, | 
Cardinal—opportunity for Dressy Gowns for | 


Summer functions—and an unusual oppor- 
tunity at the price, 7§c. 


‘*Tearnot’’ Lining Silk—and it won’t— 
all Silk—soft and fine, but substantial—fast 
colors—all colors, §oc. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Alleghény, Pa. 


i, SEAMNE_WENEELY BELLS) 


poe Saw highes est pide bells in be te 


encety & West Troy P 
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For Children’s Day 


NEW 


Queen of Festal Days 
Season of Flowers - 
Golden Summerland 
Summer Enthroned 
Complete; no supplement required. Recitations, 
exercises, etc., in each service. 


HALL-MACK CO., PUBLISHERS - 
1018-1020 Arch St., Phila. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Samples of the 
four for 12 cents 
in stamps, or arv 
two for 7 cents. 


DISTINCTIVELY 
A SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN BOOK 


GEMS OF SONG 


By Ira D. Sankey and Hubert P. Main. 


Rev. J. R. Sh h, Pa.: ‘'/¢ gives 
universal satisfaction. Its beautiful hymns, rich 
an words, sweetin melodies, are well adapted 
Jor all seasons and occasions. J! should not 
wonder if it became the standard of all Sun- 
day-school hymn books.” 


Handsomely cloth bound, 30c. by mail ; $25 per 100. 


Copies for examination mailed free. 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and bisaeets 


A REMARKABLE es 
HYMN-BOOK 


** Uplifted Voices ’’ is the most remarkable S. S. 
hymn-book ever issued. 
tous. We also make a most remarkable offer by de- 
livering these books at once, and aces ting payment 
any time before December 31, 1903. lan. gives 
new music during the summer, Sich ‘wih increase 
your attendance. Send 30 cents for examination copy 

money Log 2” if ook i is ham in one week). 

5.00 s free. Published b 
& ir hy 1022 vArch St., Palledeips 





_ PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John |. Biair Founde- | 


a, w 
y-sixth ear. i -jg E—] for an 
ollege;. New Buildings, Gymnasium, an 


Pool. Cam erate rates. 
JOHN'C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal. 


CHURCH Famsvare** RGEIS 


American 





RGEISSLER RY. is 


| 
| 


— | 


We will prove it if you write | 


Swimming 


(Lesson for Junei1g4) MAY 30, 1903 


Pears 


| The skin ought to be 
| clear; there nothing 
strange in a beautiful face. 


is 


If we wash with proper 


soap, the skin will be open 
ands clear, unless the 
health: is bad. A good 
skin better than a 
doctor, 


The 


Pears ; 


is 


soap to use is 
no free alkali in it. 
the soap _ that 
clears but not excoriates. 


Pears’, 


Sold all over the world. 








Good teeth afe too precious to 
be risked with any dentifrice 
which does not cleanse and 


Rusifoam 

has vigor without harshness, 

cleansing power without gritti- 

ness, and it leaves a delicious 

after-taste in the mouth. Good 

for all ages. Sample vial free. 
25 cents at Druggists’. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 











Quickiy Reiieves 
Car Sickness 
Seasickness 
Sick Stomachs 


“If's good for 
. A 


children too.” 





To familiarize the 


"WWE TARRART CO, REW YORK 
blic h th 
Scenes ¢ of the eet tes aay Se 
ou a s t 
Rockies Colorado Midiand Railway 


(Pike's Peak Route) will for- 
ward, postpaid, upon receipt of price, the following : 


| A magnificent steel engraving, 26X40 incheg, of 
pegermes Pass, Cojerade « (11, 4590 feet b, S078, nen 
Oc 


| Twenty-five photographic views of Rocky Moun- 
tain scenery,.each 9X7 inches, per set. . . $1.00 


Send money order, New York or Chicaga.draft ts 
| C. H. SPEERS, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Denver, Colo. 


| 





if the advertisements herein pay yes, 
| pe A bey the advertiser and the pub- 


New Fngland 
Conserv 














The Leading Gonser® in America. Facilities 

| abroad. pred Fa Voeal and Instru 

i mental} Manic under the best masters in class or 

Chadwick, M 
Boston, 


| @ vate lessons. ae w. 
Hentington Avenue, 


j Director. 








